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'Regarding  Wagner's  weight  and  value  as  a 
musician,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  his  technical 
powers,  in  every  direction  in  which  a  dramatic 
composer  can  have  occasion  to  show  them,  were 
phenomenal.  He  does  not  make  use  of  Bach's 
forms,  nor  of  Beethoven's ;  but  this  has  little,  if 
anything,  to  do  with  the  matter.  Surely  Bach 
would  salute  the  composer  of  "Die  Meister- 
singer  "  as  a  contrapuntist,  and  the  poet-composer 
of  the  "  Eroica"  and  the  "Pastorale"  would 
greet  the  author  of  ' '  Siegfried  ' '  and  ' '  Sieg- 
fried's Tod."' — EDWARD  DANNREUTHER. 


THE  LIFE  OF 
RICHARD    WAGNER 

CHAPTER  I 

HIS    YOUTH    AND    MARRIAGE 

THE  genius  of  Richard  Wagner  may  be  said  to  be 
the  most  striking  and  powerful  that  has  made 
itself  felt  in  the  world  of  music  since  the  days  ot 
Beethoven.  Indeed,  he  stands  an  almost  unmatched 
personality  in  the  history  of  art,  for  he  was  not  only  a 
great  musician,  but  a  poet,  dramatist,  and  philosopher 
as  well.  No  doubt,  to  some  extent,  Wagner  owed  his 
genius  to  heredity,  for  his  father,  Carl  Friedrich 
Wagner,  was  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  while 
his  mother  was  also  intellectual  and  artistic. 

Richard  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  and 
was  born  at  Leipzig  on  May  22,  1813.  He  entered 
the  world  in  times  of  trouble,  for  in  the  October  of 
that  same  year  came  the  Napoleonic  battle  of  Leipzig, 
and,  owing  to  the  dreadful  condition  of  the  place 
after  trr  war,  his  father  fell  the  victim  of  a  fever 
which  caused  his  death.  His  mother  was  left  very 
poor,  and,  after  a  two  years'  struggle  to  support  her- 
self and  her  children  upon  the  small  pension  allowed 
her,  she  married  again  in  1815. 

Richard's  stepfather  was  Ludwig  Gezer,  a  painter, 
author,  and  actor,  and  through  him  the  boy  con- 
ceived a  strong  love  for  the  stage.  Gezer  was  at 
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that  time  playing  in  Dresden,  and  thither  the  family 
soon  removed.  It  was  Richard's  delight  to  attend 
rehearsals,  and  he  showed  the  keenest  interest  in  all 
theatrical  matters.  The  child's  bright,  eager  tempera- 
ment made  him  a  great  favourite  with  his  stepfather, 
and  the  latter  thought  of  making  a  painter  of  him, 
but  the  boy's  talent  did  not  lie  in  that  direction. 

In  1821  Gezer  was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  and 
as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  he  heard  his  small  stepson, 
then  only  seven  years  old,  playing  some  airs  from 
Weber's  <  Gungfernkranz '  on  the  piano. 

c  Can  it  be  that  he  has  a  talent  for  music  ?' 
thought  the  dying  man. 

After  his  stepfather's  death  Richard  was  sent  to 
school  in  Dresden,  where  he  showed  much  greater 
ability  for  the  study  of  Greek  than  music.  Indeed, 
the  tutor  who  taught  him  to  play  the  piano  was 
very  disappointed  in  his  pupil,  for  young  Wagner 
was  a  most  indifferent  performer.  But  he  mastered 
Greek,  Latin,  mythology,  and  ancient  history,  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  and  actually  translated  the  first 
twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  out  of  school  hours. 
He  then  began  to  write  verses,  one  of  which  was 
published  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old.  Fired 
by  success,  he  declared  he  would  be  a  poet,  and 
commenced  to  study  ApePs  works,  while  he  thought 
out  plots  for  numerous  tragedies  in  the  Greek  style. 
He  learnt  English  in  order  to  read  Shakespeare,  and 
spent  two  years  in  writing  a  drama  which  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  <  Hamlet '  and  '  King  Lear.' 
The  plot  of  this  wonderful  production  might  be 
described  as  a  trifle  heavy,  as  some  two-and-forty 
persons  died  in  the  course  of  the  performance,  and 
the  writer  declared  he  was  forced  to  people  the 
stage  with  ghosts  during  the  last  acts,  or  there 
would  have  been  no  characters  with  which  to  bring 
the  play  to  an  end. 
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In  1828  the  Wagner  family  left  Dresden  to 
return  to  Leipzig,  and  young  Richard  was  sent 
to  the  Nicolaischule  in  that  town.  Now  came  the 
turning-point  of  his  life,  for  it  was  by  attending  the 
concerts  at  the  Gewandhaus  that  he  heard  for  the 
first  time  the  music  of  Beethoven.  So  deeply  was 
he  impressed  that  the  idea  of  setting  his  tragedy  to 
music  took  possession  of  him.  To  mingle  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare  and  Beethoven  into  one  great 
musical  drama  became  the  object  of  his  life.  And 
he  truly  believed  himself  capable  of  writing  a  work 
equal  to  the  combined  genius  of  the  two  great 
masters.  Filled  with  this  mighty  ambition,  he 
studied  the  art  of  composition  in  secrecy,  and 
composed  a  Quartet,  a  Sonata,  and  an  Aria.  When 
these  works  were  completed  he  informed  his  family 
and  friends  that  he  intended  to  become  a  musician. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  some  surprise 
and  much  doubt,  for  up  to  that  time  Richard  had 
given  no  proofs  of  musical  ability,  and  was  not  even 
able  to  play  any  instrument.  However,  so  eager 
was  he  to  continue  his  studies  that  a  music-master 
was  engaged  to  teach  him.  This  poor  man  had  a 
bad  time  of  it,  for  his  young  pupil  had  no  taste  for 
the  dry  technical  part  of  his  lessons,  and  showed  such 
determination  to  go  his  own  way  that  his  master 
soon  gave  up  trying  to  lead  him. 

When  he  was  sixteen,  Wagner  left  the  Nicolai- 
schule and  entered  as  student  at  the  Thomasschule. 
While  there  he  read  Hoffmann's  works  and  eagerly 
perused  Tieck's  c  Tannhauser.'  There  is  no  doubt 
these  authors  first  inspired  him  with  the  love  of 
mysticism  and  mediaeval  legend  which  so  largely 
influenced  him  in  after  years.  At  this  time  he 
composed  an  Overture  in  B  flat,  which  was  per- 
formed under  Heinrich  Dorn  at  the  theatre,  but 
did  not  meet  with  success.  His  next  idea  was  to 
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write  the  words  and  music  of  a  pastoral  play,  but 
this  came  to  nothing,  as  he  gave  up  the  work  to 
throw  himself  into  the  new  excitement  of  politics. 

Wagner  left  school  in  1830,  and  matriculated  at 
the  Leipzig  University.  Then  the  pleasures  and 
dissipations  attached  to  student  life  at  a  university 
proved  too  fascinating  for  him,  and  he  neglected 
all  his  studies,  even  his  beloved  music,  to  give  himself 
up  to  gaiety  and  idle  amusement.  But  he  possessed 
too  strong  a  character  to  allow  this  weakness  to 
master  him  for  long,  and  soon  he  shook  himself  free 
from  all  bad  influences  and  set  to  work  with  a  will. 
He  had  wonderful  ability,  and  could  learn  anything 
if  he  chose,  so  that  in  less  than  six  months  he  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  dry  study  of  counterpoint. 

At  this  time  he  took  Mozart  and  Beethoven  as 
his  models,  and  he  composed  a  Sonata,  a  Polonaise 
for  four  hands,  and  a  Fantasia,  all  marked  by  the 
simplicity  which  is  so  great  a  charm  in  Mozart's 
conceptions.  The  next  year  he  wrote  a  couple  of 
overtures,  taking  Beethoven  as  his  guide. 

In  1832  Wagner  completed  a  Symphony  which 
shows  a  power  and  vigour  remarkable  in  the  work 
of  one  so  young.  This  Symphony  was  played  in 
London  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  Henschal  at  one  of 
his  Symphony  concerts,  and  was  also  performed  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert. 

Wagner  was  anxious  to  visit  that  famous  musical 
city,  Vienna,  so  he  now  set  out  to  do  so.  Upon  his 
arrival  there  he  was  disgusted  to  find  everyone 
listening  to  {  Zampa,'  which  so  irritated  him  that  he 
left  again  at  once.  On  his  way  back  he  stopped  at 
Prague,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dionys 
Weber,  the  director  of  the  Conservatorium  at  that 
city.  Weber  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  performed 
several  of  his  compositions  at  the  Conservatorium. 
While  at  Prague,  Wagner  wrote  the  libretto  for  a 
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very  tragic  opera  to  which  he  intended  to  add  the 
music,  but  when  he  returned  to  Leipzig  he  showed 
the  story  to  his  sister,  who  cared  for  it  so  little  that 
he  promptly  destroyed  the  MS. 

He  had  now  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  and  had 
fully  determined  to  embrace  music  as  a  profession. 
His  eldest  brother,  Albert,  who  was  fourteen  years 
his  senior,  was  stage-manager  and  principal  tenor  at 
the  theatre  at  Wiirzburg,  and  through  his  influence 
Richard  was  offered  the  post  of  chorus-master  at  the 
same  theatre,  with  the  small  salary  of  ten  florins  u 
month.  He  gladly  accepted  the  position,  and  as  the 
duties  were  not  arduous,  he  found  time  to  compose 
the  words  and  music  of  an  opera  which  he  called 
4  Die  Feen.'  There  are  a  good  many  really  beautiful 
passages  in  this  composition,  and  it  showed  promise 
of  the  powerful  work  that  was  to  follow.  Wagner 
himself  said  that  Beethoven  and  Weber  were  his 
models  in  this  case,  and  their  influence  is  plainly 
evident  in  the  music.  Wagner  had  always  been  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Weber,  and  in  the  days  of  his 
childhood,  when  they  resided  at  Dresden,  the  great 
composer  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  parents'  house. 
Upon  these  occasions  young  Richard  regarded  the 
musician  with  the  deepest  reverence,  and  in  after 
years  he  gave  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  held 
Weber's  memory  by  the  care  with  which  he  arranged 
•for  the  removal  of  the  master's  dead  body  from 
London  to  rest  in  his  beloved  Dresden. 

While  at  Wiirzburg,  Wagner  not  only  composed 
'  Die  Feen,'  but  he  also  wrote  music  for  some  of  his 
brother's  stage  parts.  In  1834  he  gave  up  his  post 
as  chorus-master  and  returned  to  Leipzig.  Then 
followed  a  time  of  trouble  and  disappointment, 
during  which  he  needed  all  that  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  perseverance  with  which,  happily,  he 
was  so  largely  endowed.  His  sister,  Rosalie,  was  a 
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clever  actress  with  influence  in  the  theatrical  world, 
and  he  also  had  friends  and  admirers  who  possessed 
a  certain  power  over  the  press.  Through  these 
sources  he  gained  an  introduction  to  Ringelhardt, 
the  director  of  the  theatre  at  Leipzig.  To  his  great 
joy,  Ringelhardt  accepted  '  Die  Feen,'  and  Wagner 
was  eagerly  looking  forward  to  its  production  on 
the  stage.  But  alas  !  the  stage-manager  did  not 
think  well  of  it,  and  it  was  cast  aside.  Wagner 
was  bitterly  disappointed,  for  he  had  felt  certain  his 
opera  would  be  a  great  success. 

He  now  experienced  a  new  sensation,  which  was 
given  to  him  by  hearing,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
a  really  good  singer.  Wilhelmina  Schroder-Devrient 
appeared  in  one  of  Bellini's  operas,  and  Wagner, 
who  went  to  hear  her,  was  so  impressed  by  her 
voice  that  he  felt  music  held  yet  another  power 
which  hitherto  had  been  unknown  to  him,  and  this 
was  the  indescribable  charm  of  vocal  melody,  which 
is  song.  Soon  after,  he  left  Leipzig  and  became  the 
director  of  the  theatre  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  spring  of  1836.  While  there  he 
worked  hard,  both  at  composition  and  his  duties  as 
director.  He  wrote  an  opera  based  upon  Shake- 
speare's i  Measure_fqr  JVteasure,'  which  he  named 
'  Das  Liebesverbot,'  also  an  overture,  a  fantastic 
farce,  and  other  works  which  took  shape  in  his 
wonderfully  active  brain.  He  was  much  liked  by 
the  artistes  and  the  public,  while  his  stage  manage- 
ment was  greatly  appreciated  by  all.  Things  went 
very  well  for  a  time,  but  misfortune  again  overtook 
him.  In  the  early  part  of  1836  the  theatre  had  to 
be  closed,  as  it  failed  to  pay  expenses.  Only  the 
year  before  Wagner  had  been  promised  a  benefit  in 
return  for  his  services,  but  affairs  were  so  unsatis- 
factory that  most  of  the  company  threatened  to 
leave.  However,  as  Wagner  was  a  favourite,  and 
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his  benefit  was  to  take  the  shape  of  a  performance 
of  his  own  opera  '  Das  Liebesverbot,'  they  consented 
to  take  part  in  it  for  his  sake.  He  spared  no  pains 
to  get  the  rehearsals  into  order,  and  to  make  the 
production  a  success,  but  he  was  fated  to  meet  again 
with  dire  disappointment.  The  performance  proved 
a  lamentable  failure  ;  and  things  were  made  much 
worse  by  two  of  the  artistes  quarrelling  upon  the 
stage,  which  so  upset  the  prima  donna  that  she 
became  hysterical. 

The  next  day  the  company  broke  up,  and  poor 
Wagner  left  the  theatre  almost  penniless.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Leipzig,  with  the  intention  ot 
offering  c  Das  Liebesverbot '  to  Ringelhardt.  He 
did  so,  but  again  met  with  a  rebuff,  for  Ringelhardt 
said  he  was  unable  to  accept  the  opera,  as  he  already 
had  t  Die  Feen '  upon  his  hands.  Wagner  next 
offered  the  composition  to  the  Konigstadter  Theatre, 
from  which  it  was  also  returned  to  him.  He  had 
then  nearly  come  to  the  end  of  his  resources,  and 
left  Leipzig  to  seek  better  fortune  in  Konigsberg. 

Here  he  fell  in  with  some  of  his  old  associates  at 
Magdeburg,  among  whom  was  one  Wilhelmina 
(known  as  Minna)  Planer,  an  actress  he  greatly 
admired  and  liked.  His  efforts  at  this  time  were 
crowned  with  more  success,  and  after  directing  a 
series  of  concerts,  which  were  very  well  received, 
he  was  appointed  conductor  at  the  Schauspielhaus. 
His  friendship  for  Minna  Planer  gradually  deepened 
into  a  warmer  feeling,  till  at  last  he  confessed  his 
love  for  her,  and  they  were  married  on  November  24, 
1836.  They  continued  to  live  at  Konigsberg  till 
1838.  During  that  time  Wagner  only  composed 
one  noted  work,  which  was  an  overture  based  on 
the  subject  of  i  Rule,  Britannia.' 

Then  again  Wagner's  ill-luck  pursued  him,  as 
the  director  of  the  Konigsberg  Theatre  became 
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bankrupt,  and  the  young  musician  was  thrown  out 
of  employment.  At  this  juncture  Heinrich  Dorn, 
the  man  who  had  produced  his  first  overture,  proved 
himself  a  friend  in  need,  and  obtained  him  the  post 
of  music-director  at  the  theatre  in  Riga.  So  to 
Riga  Wagner  and  his  wife  went  to  take  up  their 
abode,  and  there  the  former  accomplished  much 
good  work,  not  the  least  of  his  achievements  being 
the  saving  of  a  certain  amount  of  money,  which 
was  quite  a  new  and  important  experience  for  the 
unfortunate  genius.  In  the  midst  of  his  duties  as 
director,  Wagner  was  seized  with  a  great  desire  to 
write  a  musical  drama  founded  upon  Bulwer 
Lytton's  novel  i  Rienzi.'  No  sooner  had  he  con- 
ceived this  idea  than  he  set  to  work  with  his  usual 
avidity,  and  had  soon  completed  the  libretto  and 
two  acts  of  the  music.  He  did  not  consider  that 
any  provincial  theatre  could  stage  his  drama  with 
proper  effect,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Riga 
and  go  to  Paris.  At  the  termination  of  his  engage- 
ment at  the  theatre,  in  1839,  he  accordingly  left 
Riga,  and  started  on  his  way  to  the  French  capital. 
With  him  went  his  wife  and  a  favourite  Newfound- 
land dog.  The  three  took  passage  in  a  small  sailing- 
ship  bound  for  London. 

The  voyage  proved  a  most  disastrous  one,  as  they 
were  overtaken  by  terrific  storms,  and  more  than 
once  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  The  grandeur  of 
wind  and  wave  during  the  tempest  inspired  Wagner 
with  a  new  conception,  which  was  to  take  the  form 
of  an  opera  founded  upon  the  legend  of  i  The  Flying 
Dutchman.'  He  asked  the  sailors  to  tell  him  their 
version  of  the  story,  and  listened  eagerly  to  the  tale 
they  told  him,  which  was  as  follows  : 

*  A  famous  sea-captain  once  set  out  to  double  the 
Cape  of  Storms,  but  was  beaten  back  again  and 
again  by  the  fury  of  the  elements.  Determined  to 
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have  his  way,  the  captain  swore  a  mighty  oath  to 
persevere  in  his  wild  endeavour  throughout  all 
eternity.  Then  the  devil  took  him  at  his  word  and 
allowed  him  to  double  the  Cape,  but  doomed  him 
henceforth  and  for  ever  to  roam  the  seas  from  pole 
to  pole.  His  ship,  The  Flying  Dutchman,  became  a 
phantom  vessel  which  was  the  terror  of  all  mariners, 
and  looked  upon  as  the  herald  of  shipwreck. 

4  But  there  was  one  thing  which  could  free  the 
captain  from  his  dreadful  fate,  and  that  was  human 
love.  Once  in  seven  years  the  devil  allowed  his 
victim  to  set  foot  upon  land,  and  then  if  he  could 
find  a  woman  who  would  love  him  and  remain 
faithful  to  him  for  the  next  seven  years  his  doom 
would  be  lifted  from  him  and  he  would  be  saved.' 

Such  was  the  story  round  which  Wagner  wrote 
his  drama — a  fine  piece  of  work  that  ends  with  the 
salvation  of  the  doomed  captain. 

After  three  and  a  half  weeks  spent  upon  a  stormy 
sea,  Wagner  and  his  wife  arrived  in  London,  where 
they  rested  eight  days.  But  even  here  trouble 
followed,  for  the  dog  was  lost,  and  its  master  knew 
no  peace  of  mind  till  it  was  happily  recovered. 

Wagner  was  extremely  fond  of  animals,  especially 
dogs.  He  once  took  a  sick  stray  terrier  home  with 
him  and  nursed  it  tenderly  back  to  health.  The 
composition  of  the  '  Meistersinger,'  which  he  was 
then  busily  engaged  upon,  was  even  arrested  for 
some  weeks  in  consequence  of  his  unfailing  care  of 
the  poor  little  creature.  In  its  pain  the  dog  bit  the 
master's  hand,  and  Wagner  was  unable  to  hold  a 
pen  for  some  time  ;  but,  as  a  greater  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  affection,  he  continued  to  treat  the 
animal  with  the  same  gentle  kindness.  He  had  a 
favourite  parrot  whose  death  he  felt  keenly.  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Uhlig  he  spoke  of  his  pet  in  these 
words  :  '  Ah,  if  I  could  tell  you  what  I  have  lost  in 
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this  devoted  creature !  It  matters  nothing  to  i 
whether  I  am  laughed  at  for  this.'  When  his  c 
Peps  died  in  his  arms,  he  wrote  :  c  I  have  w< 
incessantly,  for  I  feel  bitter  pain  and  sorrow  for  1 
loss  of  the  dear  friend  who  has  worked  and  wall 
with  me  for  the  last  thirteen  years.' 

Like  his  famous  friend  and  fellow  genius  Lis 
Wagner  was  a  strong  opponent  of  vivisection,  a 
wrote  a  most  trenchant  essay  directed  against  1 
cruel  practice. 


CHAPTER  II 

HIS    STRUGGLES HIS    TRIUMPH HIS    EXILE 

\  FTER  their  short  rest   in  London,  Wagner 

~V  and  his  wife  and  dog  proceeded  to  Boulogne. 

Here  they  met  Meyerbeer,  who  made  a  friend 

the  young  composer,  and  professed  great  interest 

his  work — so  much  so  that  he  gave  him  letters  of 

troduction  to  well-known  members  of  the  musical 

3rld  in  Paris. 

Filled  with  hope,  Wagner  went  on  to  the  gay 
pital  and  took  lodgings  for  himself  and  his  wife  in 
e  Rue  de  la  Tonellerie.  His  first  act  was  to 
esent  himself  to  the  personages  to  whom  Meyer- 
er  had  directed  his  letters  of  introduction.  All 
*re  exceedingly  polite,  but  Wagner  soon  discovered 
thing  more  substantial  than  fair  words  was  to  be 
t  out  of  them.  Indeed,  the  promises  of  one  of 
ese  gentlemen  brought  yet  more  trouble  upon  the 
ifortunate  musician.  This  was  the  director  of  the 
heatre  de  la  Renaissance,  who  accepted  '  Das 
iebesverbot,'  and  led  Wagner  to  believe  the  opera 
ould  shortly  be  staged.  But  just  as  arrangements 
ere  being  made  the  director  became  bankrupt  (as 
emed  the  fate  of  all  directors  with  whom  Wagner 
as  associated),  and  the  whole  affair  had  to  fall  to 
e  ground. 

On  the   heels   of  this  misfortune    reverse  upon 
verse  followed  closely,  until  the  Wagners  were 
duced    to    really   abject    poverty.      None  of  the 
15 
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theatres  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  com- 
poser, and  he  was  forced  to  try  every  means  to  earn 
a  few  shillings.  He  wrote  songs  which  he  sold  for 
what  the  publishers  would  give.  He  arranged  the 
music  of  other  composers,  and  did  hack  work  for  a 
few  francs.  During  this  time  of  trial  his  greatest 
comfort  was  the  unfailing  devotion  of  his  wife. 
The  poor  woman  cheerfully  pawned  all  her  jewellery; 
she  did  the  work  of  a  servant  without  a  word  of 
complaint,  and  gave  her  husband  the  truest  love  and 
sympathy  during  those  dark  and  dreary  days. 

Wagner  was  exceedingly  liberal,  and  even  in  his 
poverty  he  was  ready  to  share  his  crust  with  others. 
One  day  he  invited  a  starving  German  workman  to 
breakfast,  and  then  discovered  that  there  could  be 
no  breakfast  for  either  of  them,  as  the  last  shilling 
had  been  spent.  Rather  than  the  man  should  go 
without  his  promised  meal,  Wagner  pawned  his 
watch  to  buy  it.  His  heart  was  always  larger  than 
his  pocket,  and  a  French  nobleman  who  knew  him 
once  said  of  him  :  *  Herr  Wagner  will  never  be 
perfectly  happy,  for  there  will  always  be  someone 
near  him  whose  suffering  or  distress  he  will  not  be 
able  to  help  sharing.'  In  spite  of  disappointment 
and  rebuff,  Wagner  never  once  doubted  his  own 
power.  He  knew  his  work  was  good,  and  he 
fought  bravely  on  to  gain  that  place  in  the  musical 
world  to  which  he  felt  entitled.  Some  people  have 
called  him  vain  and  arrogant,  but  it  would  be  more 
just  to  admire  the  staunch  fight  he  made  against 
the  bitterest  persecution  and  most  extraordinary  - 
misunderstanding  and  neglect. 

While  struggling  for  a  bare  living  in  Paris,  the 
great  composer  poured  forth  his  soul  in  that  mag- 
nificent piece  of  work,  <  Eine  Faust  Overture.'  He 
seemed  to  put  all  the  storm  and  strife  of  his  existence 
into  that  wonderful  music  ;  and  through  it  all  one 
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could  hear  and  feel  the  ever-living  hope  that  shone 
even  amidst  the  darkest  days  of  Wagner's  life. 

In  1 840  Meyerbeer  came  to  Paris,  and  he  person- 
ally introduced  Wagner  to  the  director  of  the  Op£ra, 
whose  name  was  Fillet.  To  him  the  composer 
related  the  plot  of  '  The  Flying  Dutchman/  with 
which  Fillet  appeared  well  pleased.  To  Wagner's 
delight,  the  director  asked  him  to  prepare  sketches 
of  the  drama,  which  he  accordingly  did  without 
delay,  and  they  were  left  with  Fillet  as  accepted. 
But  not  long  after,  to  Wagner's  amazement  and 
indignation,  Fillet  suggested  that  another  composer 
whom  he  knew  should  write  the  music  for  the 
opera.  It  is  easy  to  understand  Wagner's  resent- 
ment of  the  idea  that  another  man  should  complete 
his  work  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  protests,  all  he  could 
obtain  from  Fillet  was  the  promise  to  allow  the 
matter  to  remain  open  for  a  time. 

Meanwhile  the  musician  was  getting  into  greater 
monetary  difficulties,  and  was  glad  to  transcribe  any- 
thing and  everything  for  the  piano,  to  revise  proofs, 
or  accept  any  drudgery  for  which  he  could  get  paid. 
But  with  all  these  worries  he  managed  to  finish 
*  Rienzi,'  which  he  sent  to  Dresden,  hoping  that  it 
might  be  accepted  in  a  place  where  he  was  better 
known  and  appreciated  than  in  Paris. 

One  of  the  letters  of  introduction  Meyerbeer  had 
given  him  was  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Gazette 
Musicale,  and  this  influence  gained  him  the  con- 
sideration of  the  editor  of  that  journal,  who  took 
several  essays  from  his  pen.  But  the  money  earned 
in  this  way  was  only  sufficient  for  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life,  and  just  as  the  struggle  was  growing  almost 
too  great  for  Wagner  to  cope  with,  a  crowning 
misfortune  befell  him.  He  heard  from  Fillet,  who 
calmly  informed  him  that  he  had  given  '  The 
Flying  Dutchman'  to  another  composer,  and  offered 
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the  author  500  francs  as  compensation.  Wagner, 
driven  by  the  stress  of  poverty,  and  unable  to  help 
himself,  was  forced  to  submit  to  this  most  dis- 
honourable treatment.  He  possessed  no  friends  ot 
influence  in  Paris  who  could  have  taken  his  part 
against  Fillet — Meyerbeer  had  left  the  city — and 
his  own  efforts  to  obtain  justice  were  fruitless. 

However,  this  hard  fate  seemed  to  urge  him  on 
to  yet  greater  things,  for  within  the  next  two  months 
he  wrote  the  entire  words  and  music  of  a  new  opera, 
which  he  called  cDer  fliegende  Hollander.'  He 
intended  this  work  to  appeal  to  the  German  spirit, 
and  hoped  to  get  the  play  produced  in  his  native 
land  ;  but  once  again  his  hopes  were  not  realised, 
for  the  theatre  managers  at  Leipzig  and  at  Munich 
both  refused  the  opera.  Still,  it  seemed  as  if  mis- 
fortune only  had  the  power  to  spur  him  on  to  fresh 
efforts.  He  began  to  search  the  libraries  for  plots 
upon  which  to  base  other  musical  dramas.  By  a 
lucky  chance  he  came  upon  an  old  volume  con- 
taining the  legend  of  { Tannhauser,'  which  brought 
back  the  memory  of  his  boyish  days,  when  he  had 
gloated  over  Tieck's  poem.  Then  a  new  idea 
fastened  upon  him,  and  this  was  to  turn  these  old 
legends  of  his  Fatherland  into  dramas,  and  through 
them  make  a  fresh  appeal  to  his  countrymen. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  legendary 
literature,  tracing  each  old  story  to  its  source  and 
noting  those  most  suitable  for  his  purpose,  the  news 
arrived  that  '  Rienzi '  had  been  accepted  and  would 
be  produced  in  Dresden.  Greatly  delighted  with 
this  prospect,  Wagner  decided  to  leave  Paris,  take 
a  short  holiday  in  Teplitz,  and  go  from  thence  to 
Dresden  to  superintend  rehearsals.  His  holiday  was 
passed  in  planning  out  his  next  opera,  which  was  to 
be  4  Tannhauser,'  and  in  July,  1842,  he  proceeded 
to  Dresden.  His  reception  there  gave  him  much 
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gratification  and  pleasure,  and  was  a  great  and 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  treatment  he  had  received 
in  Paris.  The  tenor  Tichatschek  praised  '  Rienzi ' 
in  glowing  terms  ;  the  singer  Schroder-Devrient, 
whom  Wagner  so  admired,  was  to  take  part  in  the 
opera,  and  the  chorus-master,  Fischer,  was  most 
enthusiastic.  The  latter  became  a  sincere  friend 
of  Wagner's,  and  at  his  death  the  musician  wrote 
an  article  '  To  the  memory  of  my  beloved  Fischer,' 
in  which  he  expressed  his  warm  admiration  and 
esteem  for  his  lost  comrade.  This  article  appeared 
in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift,  December  2,  1859. 

The  first  performance  of  '  Rienzi '  took  place  on 
October  20,  and  was  an  immense  success.  The 
play  was  put  on  again  and  again,  and  its  author 
leapt  into  fame  and  became  the  man  of  the  hour. 
He  was  asked  to  write  a  short  account  of  his  life 
for  one  of  the  leading  journals,  and  in  answer  to 
this  request  he  sent  a  brief  sketch  of  his  struggles, 
told  with  very  pleasing  candour. 

*  Rienzi '  having  met  with  such  a  grand  reception, 
the  directors  of  the  theatre  were  eager  to  produce 
another  of  Wagner's  compositions,  and  hurried 
preparations  were  made  for  the  performance  of  c  Der 
fliegende  Hollander.'  But  this  play  did  not  appeal 
to  the  audience  as  *  Rienzi  '  had  done.  Wagner 
was  deeply  disappointed,  as  well  as  surprised,  at  this, 
for  he  regarded  the  opera  as  especially  calculated  to 
please  the  German  people.  They,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  understand  the  work,  which  was  of  quite  j 
a  different  style  from  what  they  were  accustomed  ; 
to,  and  they  showed  more  bewilderment  than  appre- 
ciation of  the  performance.  This  failure  proved 
somewhat  of  a  check  to  Wagner's  triumph.  At 
that  time  the  post  of  joint  Hofkapellmeister  to  the 
Court  orchestra  was  vacant,  and  he  entered  into  a 
competition  for  it,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
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chosen  to  hold  the  position.  He  was  formally 
elected,  and  installed  February  2  ;  but  he  was  not 
suited  for  official  life,  and  soon  tired  of  his  new 
duties.  However,  he  continued  to  hold  the  post,  as 
the  salary  was  constant,  and  his  wife  and  friends  all 
besought  him  not  to  give  it  up.  He  also  obtained 
other  conductorships  in  connection  with  the  '  Lieder- 
tafel '  and  the  '  Mannergesangfest.'  For  the  latter, 
which  was  a  chorus  festival  held  in  1843,  he  com- 
posed a  piece  of  music  descriptive  of  the  Pentecostal 
Supper,  called  '  The  Love  Feast  of  the  Apostles '  ; 
but  although  this  composition  was  decidedly  clever, 
it  was  not  distinguished  by  any  striking  effect. 

As  a  conductor,  Wagner  may  be  said  to  rank 
among  the  best  who  have  ever  held  a  baton.  He 
had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  music,  and  was  able 
to  grasp  the  exact  effect  aimed  at  by  the  composer. 
He  also  knew  how  to  deal  with  his  men  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  the  best  results  ;  they  obeyed  his  look 
and  heeded  his  smallest  gesture.  It  was  as  if  Wagner 
himself  played  the  entire  orchestra  as  though  it  were 
a  single  instrument. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Hofkapellmeister, 
Wagner  busied  himself  eagerly  with  the  score  of 
4  Tannhauser,'  which  he  was  anxious  should  be  as 
perfect  a  work  as  he  could  make  it.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  bringing 
the  dead  body  of  Weber,  who  had  died  in  London, 
back  to  Dresden,  where  he  had  been  Kapellmeister 
for  many  years.  Wagner  found  a  sad  pleasure  in 
helping  the  performance  of  this  act,  and  he  com- 
posed a  funeral  march,  based  upon  a  work  of  the 
dead  master's,  which  was  played  with  most  touching 
effect  at  the  pathetic  ceremony. 

During  the  spring  of  1845  tne  composer  took  a 
short  holiday  at  Teplitz.  It  was  a  holiday  only  in 
the  sense  that  he  was  free  from  all  official  duties,  for 
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while  he  was  away  he  set  to  work  upon  two  new 
operas,  which  were  '  Lohengrin  '  and  i  Die  Meister- 
singer.'  When  he  returned  to  Dresden  he  con- 
ducted the  rehearsals  of  '  Tannhauser,'  and  that 
play  was  produced  on  October  19.  The  per- 
formance called  forth  a  shower  of  abuse  from  the 
critics,  and  was  violently  attacked  upon  all  sides. 
The  music  was  pronounced  to  be  dull  and  the 
subject  depressing.  No  one  appeared  to  see  the 
beauty  of  the  composition  except  Schumann,  and 
he  alone  recognised  the  genius  which  had  inspired 
the  writer. 

Far  from  being  crushed  under  the  storm  of  abuse, 
Wagner  only  felt  more  determined  than  ever  to 
succeed.  But  although  the  cruel  and  unfair  opposi- 
tion he  encountered  but  redoubled  his  energy,  yet 
in  another  sense  it  did  him  harm.  It  made  him  at 
war  with  a  world  which  misunderstood  and  reviled  J 
the  art  that  to  him  was  so  sacred  a  thing.  In  private 
life  he  was  a  gentle  and  lovable  man,  but  the  public 
saw  another  side  of  him.  Towards  them  he  adopted 
an  attitude  of  proud  reserve,  even  of  contempt, 
which  caused  offence  to  many  people,  but  was  really 
only  the  result  of  the  unjust  persecution  and  neglect 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  It  was  but  natural 
that  such  a  man,  fully  conscious  of  his  own  power 
and  the  true  worth  of  his  work,  should  be  filled 
with  disgust  and  revolt  against  a  world  that  trampled 
upon  him. 

But  at  home  Richard  Wagner  was  a  different 
being.  He  was  beloved  by  his  household,  and  had 
a  kind  word  for  everyone.  In  some  things  he  was 
as  simple  and  light-hearted  as  a  child.  A  favourite 
recreation  of  his  was  climbing  the  trees  in  his 
garden,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  sure-footed 
and  agile  he  was.  He  would  often  alarm  his 
wife  by  his  daring  in  this  respect,  and  she  would 
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implore  his  friends  not  to  encourage  him  to  run 
such  risks. 

He  was  an  early  riser,  and,  when  dressed,  he  used 
to  go  round  and  waken  the  rest  of  the  household  by 
intoning  the  c  Marseillaise  '  and  beating  the  '  devil's 
tattoo  '  on  the  bedroom  doors.  His  servants  remained 
with  him  so  long  that  they  became  like  members  of 
the  family.  They  adored  their  master,  who  pos- 
sessed a  wonderful  power  of  attracting  people  and 
gaining  affection.  After  the  failure  of '  Tannhauser,' 
Wagner  became  involved  in  politics.  The  political 
atmosphere  at  that  time  was  very  unsettled  and 
revolutionary,  and  the  musician's  state  of  mind 
caused  him  to  take  part  in  the  general  revolt.  This 
gave  fresh  ground  for  attack  to  his  enemies,  and  he 
soon  discovered  that  the  theatrical  managers  began 
to  look  askance  at  him.  In  spite  of  this,  he  con- 
tinued to  work  steadily  at  'Lohengrin,'  although 
he  had  but  little  hope  it  would  ever  be  accepted. 
Meanwhile  his  detractors  were  busily  employed 
against  him,  and  an  event  occurred  which  showed 
now  far  their  influence  had  made  itself  felt. 

It  had  been  arranged  for  '  Rienzi '  to  be  performed 
on  October  5  (1847),  which  was  the  King  of 
Prussia's  birthday.  When  Wagner  went  to  Berlin 
the  newspapers  renewed  their  attacks  upon  him  in 
such  a  way  that  the  performance  had  to  be  put  off. 
It  took  place  eventually,  but  the  expected  Royalties 
did  not  appear,  and  the  affair  may  be  regarded  as  a 
failure. 

Matters  in  Dresden  were  gradually  nearing  the 
Revolution  of  '49,  and  the  air  was  charged  with 
political  excitement.  This  being  the  case,  the 
public  had  no  thought  for  art,  and  it  was  useless  to 
think  of  getting  c  Lohengrin  '  produced.  Wagner 
had  already  completed  that  opera,  and  was  on  the 
look  out  for  fresh  subjects.  His  energy  was  truly 
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wonderful,  and  the  amount  of  work  he  did  is  a 
thing  to  be  marvelled  at.  Besides  the  search  for 
new  plots  for  dramas,  he  composed  four  works  of 
considerable  length.  One  of  these  was  a  sketch 
called  f  Jesus  von  Nazareth,'  the  chief  interest  of 
which  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  afterwards  developed 
into  the  master's  latest  and  highest  inspiration, 
4  Parsifal.'  The  other  three  compositions  were  : 
an  essay  relating  to  the  history  of  Barbarossa,  the 
story  of  the  myth  of  the  Nibelungen  told  in  prose, 
and  a  drama  of  three  acts,  written  in  verse,  entitled 
4  Siegfried's  Tod.' 

As  well  as  this  he  found  time  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
for  a  National  Theatre,  the  building  of  which  he 
one  day  hoped  to  witness.  The  interest  Wagner 
felt  in  political  events  led  him  to  make  a  couple  of 
speeches  at  a  well-known  club,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  bring  down  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities 
upon  his  head.  In  the  May  of  1849  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  the  musician  received  a  private 
warning  to  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  was  wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  this  advice, 
and  managed  to  get  away  to  Weimar.  It  was  well 
that  he  did  so,  for  a  friend  who  had  shared  his 
opinions  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  spent  many 
years  in  that  sad  state.  At  Weimar,  Wagner  met 
with  his  fellow  artist,  Liszt,  who  was  busy  making 
preparations  for  the  performance  of  c  Tannhauser.' 
He  would  have  chosen  to  remain  there  awhile,  but 
news  followed  him  which  hastened  his  departure. 
He  heard  that  he  would  most  likely  be  arrested  as 
a  c  politically  dangerous  individual,'  and  his  only 
chance  of  escape  was  to  quit  the  country  at  once. 

Liszt  proved  himself  a  good  friend  in  this 
emergency,  for  he  procured  Wagner  a  passport, 
got  him  safely  away  en  route  for  Paris,  and  even 
went  as  far  as  accompanying  him  part  of  the  journey. 
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The  composer  made  this  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a 
coachman,  and  was  greatly  relieved  when  he  found 
himself  safely  in  Paris.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  there  very  long,  for  the  publishers  and 
theatrical  managers  showed  him  no  greater  favour 
than  before,  so  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  in- 
hospitable city  and  betook  himself  to  Zurich.  He 
was  forced  to  borrow  money  from  Liszt,  who  again 
readily  came  to  his  assistance.  In  Zurich  the 
musician  decided  to  settle  for  a  time,  and  sent  for 
his  wife,  who  was  not  long  in  joining  him. 

In  October,  1849,  Wagner  became  a  citizen  of 
the  town  of  Zurich. 


<•• 
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CHAPTER  III 

HIS    LITERARY  WORK HIS    VISIT    TO    LONDON 

MORE    TROUBLE    IN    PARIS 

IT  was  twelve  years  before  Wagner  was  allowed  to 
revisit  Germany.  Relived  in  Zurich  till  1859, 
and  the  time  spent  there  was  freer  from  worry 
than  any  previous  part  of  his  life.  He  met  with 
generous  friends,  through  whose  kind  help  he  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  work  with  a  mind  un- 
troubled by  monetary  difficulties.  A  wealthy  mer- 
chant, named  Wesendonck,  gave  him  a  villa  to  live 
in,  and  rendered  him  great  assistance  in  many 
other  ways.  Frau  Julie  Ritter  caused  a  fixed 
sum  to  be  paid  to  him  yearly,  from  1851  to 
1856.  Other  people  who  afforded  him  substantial 
pecuniary  help  were  Wilhelm  Baumgartner,  a 
teacher  of  the  piano  ;  Jakob  Sulzer,  first  Staat- 
schreiber ;  and  Madame  Laussot,  the  wife  of  a 
French  merchant. 

Wagner  was  blessed  with  an  even  greater  friend 
than  these  kind  helpers,  and  that  one  was  Franz 
Liszt.  In  him  the  outcast,  neglected  genius  found 
a  noble  champion.  Liszt  was  a  mighty  power  in 
the  world  of  music,  and  he  laboured  incessantly  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for  Wagner's  operas.  He  fought 
against  the  hard  rock  of  prejudice  and  public  op- 
position, and  never  rested  till  he  had  forced  the 
world  to  listen  to  l  Lohengrin  '  and  *  Tannhauser,' 
and  in  so  doing  transformed  their  writer  from  a 
25 
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comparatively  unknown  artist  into  the  famous  genius 
the  praise  of  whose  brilliant  work  resounded  all 
over  Europe. 

In  every  possible  way  Liszt  assisted  and  befriended 
the  exiled  musician.  He  caused  performances  of 
Wagner's  works  to  be  held  at  the  Grand  Ducal 
Theatre  at  Weimar ;  he  wrote  articles  on  the 
composer's  art  in  which  he  insisted  upon  its  power 
and  beauty  and  the  lofty  aim  and  high  ideals  of  the 
artist.  He  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  interest  the  Sovereigns  of  the  German 
States  in  Wagner's  favour. 

To  Wagner's  credit  be  it  said  that  he  always 
showed  the  deepest  gratitude  and  most  sincere 
affection  for  Liszt.  The  letters  that  he  wrote  to 
his  patron  prove  how  greatly  he  felt  the  latter's 
noble  generosity.  Indeed,  as  he  himself  said,  he 
could  bear  the  ridicule  and  injustice  of  the  whole 
world,  and  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  this  one 
man  appreciated  and  understood  him. 

During  the  next  few  years  Wagner  entirely  gave 
up  musical  composition  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
production.  He  was  eager  to  publish  his  views 
upon  the  art  of  the  future,  and  he  knew  no  rest 
until  he  had  explained  his  theories  to  the  world,  or 
to  as  large  a  part  of  it  as  would  listen  to  him.  In  a 
remarkably  short  time  he  had  completed  •'  Art  and 
the  Revolution,'  the  publication  of  which  was 
quickly  followed  by  '  The  Art- Work  of  the  Future,' 
*  Art  and  Climate,'  and  <  Judaism  in  Music.'  It 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  the  many  works 
which  fell  from  his  pen,  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  1852  appeared  *  Opera  and  Drama,'  which 
practically  concluded  this  series. 

While  engaged  in  writing,  he  still  kept  up  a  close 
connection  with  matters  musical.  Carl  Ritter,  son 
of  the  Frau  Julie  Ritter  who  so  materially  assisted 
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him,  and  Hans  von  Billow,  with  whom  he  was  also 
acquainted,  were  conductors  at  the  theatre.  He 
would  sometimes  superintend  performances  in  their 
stead,  and  his  usual  remarkable  power  over  the 
orchestra  made  itself  felt  with  increased  effect.  He 
also  conducted  a  few  orchestral  concerts,  and  even 
found  time  to  lecture  upon  musical  drama  on  one  or 
two  occasions.  It  was  now  that  he  received  some 
news  which  gave  him  great  satisfaction,  and  this  was 
that  Liszt  had  produced  *  Lohengrin '  at  Weimar, 
and  had  succeeded  in  attracting  the  chief  persons 
of  note  in  the  literary  and  artistic  world  to  witness 
the  performance.  The  opera  had  been  very  well 
received  by  these  critics. 

In  1853  Wagner  caused  his  poem,  entitled  '  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen,'  to  be  printed  for  private 
circulation.  This  work  is  distinguished  by  a  some- 
what strange  characteristic  ;  it  was  really  written 
backwards — that  is  to  say,  the  ending  was  con- 
tained in  '  Siegfried's  Tod,'  which  Wagner  had 
written  some  time  before.  He  had  since  found 
that  many  parts  of  the  latter  poem  required  further 
explanation,  and  in  order  to  make  things  clear  he 
wrote  another  which  he  called  '  Siegfried,'  which 
was  to  be  read  before  the  first  composition.  After 
this  came  another  entitled  '  Die  Walkiire,'  which 
was  prefatory  to  the  second  piece,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  third,  '  Das  Rheingold,'  that  took  the 
place  of  Prologue. 

When  he  had  completed  this  poem  Wagner 
enjoyed  a  short  holiday  at  Spezzia,  and  while  there 
he  became  inspired  with  the  idea  of  a  musical  setting 
for  'Das  Rheingold.'  Once  again  music  took 
possession  of  his  soul,  and  in  May,  1854,  he  had 
finished  <  Das  Rheingold,'  and  became  absorbed  in 
1  Die  Walkure.'  The  composition  of  the  latter 
was  completed  during  the  next  few  months,  and 
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after  that  circumstances  occurred  which  delayed 
further  work  of  this  kind. 

It  was  arranged  for  '  Tannhauser '  to  be  per- 
formed at  Zurich,  and  Wagner  was  busy  with  the 
necessary  rehearsals.  Then  in  March,  1855,  the 
Philharmonic  Society  invited  him  over  to  London 
to  conduct  a  series  of  concerts.  The  Society  was 
anxious  to  secure  a  musician  of  repute,  and  as 
Spohr  and  Berlioz  were  both  engaged,  the  members 
bethought  themselves  of  Wagner.  M  Ferdinand 
Praeger,  who  had  stood  the  composer's  friend 
through  good  and  evil  report,  strongly  urged  the 
Society  to  offer  him  the  post,  with  the  result  that 
Mr  Anderson,  one  of  the  directors,  went  to  see 
Wagner,  and  succeeded  in  engaging  him  to  conduct 
eight  concerts,  which  were  to  be  held  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June.  Thus  it 
was  in  March,  1855,  the  musician  paid  his  second 
visit  to  England. 

Wagner's  engagement  called  forth  great  opposition 
in  the  English  press.  It  so  happened  that  the 
editors  of  the  Times,  the  Musical  World,  and  the 
Athenaum,  were  men  who  entertained  a  particular 
dislike  for  both  him  and  his  work,  and  these  papers 
headed  the  outburst  of  indignant  protest  with  which 
the  news  of  his  connection  with  the  Philharmonic 
Society  was  received. 

At  the  first  rehearsal  Wagner  attended  he  pro- 
fessed himself  amazed  at  the  dull  and  lifeless  manner 
in  which  the  orchestra  rendered  the  music  they 
performed. 

4  Can  this  be  the  famous  Philharmonic  orchestra  ?' 
exclaimed  the  master  as  he  laid  down  his  baton. 

However,  his  marvellous  influence  soon  made 
itself  felt  among  the  men,  and  they  obeyed  his 
instructions  with  excellent  results. 

During   this    visit    to   England    he    was    given 
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extreme  pleasure  by  the  fact  that  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  recognised  his  genius.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  bow  to  princes,  and  upon  one  occasion  he 
refused  to  present  himself  before  a  certain  high 
personage  at  the  Albert  Hall ;  but  he  never  forgot 
the  appreciation  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
showed  when  his  admirers  were  very  few,  and 
he  gladly  availed  himself  of  Her  Majesty's  per- 
mission to  visit  her  at  Windsor. 

In  spite  of  hostile  critics,  Wagner's  cujture  and 
power  did  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  while  even 
his  enemies  were  forced  to  admit  that  he  possessed 
an  extraordinary  originality.  The  latter  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  was  eagerly  snatched  at  by  the 
press  and  termed  eccentricity,  and  was  so  greatly 
exaggerated  and  insisted  upon  that  it  brought  ridicule 
upon  the  man,  and  blinded  many  to  his  genius. 

While  in  England,  Wagner  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  the  music  of  i  Die  Walktire.'  In  this  work 
he  was  assisted  by  a  fellow  musician,  by  name 
Karl  Klindworth,  who  prepared  the  pianoforte 
scores  with  remarkable  skill. 

Edward  Roeckel,  a  clever  pianist,  and  a  friend  of 
Wagner's,  introduced  the  latter  to  a  very  English 
entertainment,  this  being  a  white-bait  dinner  at 
Greenwich,  which  the  composer  professed  to  enjoy 
greatly. 

Wagner's  lodgings  in  London  were  at  31,  Milton 
Street,  Dorset  Square,  Marylebone,  and  22,  Portland 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park.  He  returned  to  Zurich 
in  the  spring  of  1856.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
there  he  fell  ill  with  a  bad  attack  of  indigestion  and 
erysipelas.  This  forced  him  to  take  a  long  rest, 
during  which  he  was  much  delighted  by  a  visit 
from  Liszt.  To  him  Wagner  showed  his  latest 
composition,  *  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,'  and  his 
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friend  and  patron  praised  it  in  most  enthusiastic 
terms. 

In  1857  Wagner  was  hard  at  work  again,  and  com- 
pleted the  first  two  acts  of  that  section  of '  Der  Ring' 
entitled  c  Siegfried.'  He  had  now  given  four  years  to 
the  composition  of  this  opera,  and  it  would  still  take 
some  time  to  finish  it.  He  became  impatient  to  see 
the  production  of  a  new  drama,  and  was  also  in 
need  of  money.  Therefore  he  put  the  *  Ring ' 
aside  and  commenced  another  and  shorter  opera, 
which  he  hoped  to  complete  within  the  next  year. 

This  last  work  was  '  Tristan  und  Isolde,'  and  he 
wrote  the  poem  and  music  to  the  first  act  in  a  little 
over  two  months.  Then  he  suddenly  became 
extremely  anxious  and  depressed  about  his  con- 
dition ;  the  dread  of  again  becoming  dependent 
upon  the  generosity  of  his  friends  seized  on  him 
and  gave  him  no  rest.  The  news  that  the  King  of 
Saxony  had  refused  to  allow  him  to  return  to  that 
State  added  to  his  troubles,  and  he  found  it  impossible 
to  continue  his  work.  He  decided  to  leave  Zurich, 
and  see  if  travel  would  improve  his  health  and 
prospects. 

Accordingly,  early  in  1859,  he  went  to  Venice, 
and  there  was  able  to  write  the  second  act  of 
4  Tristan.'  In  August  he  proceeded  to  Lyons,  where 
the  third  was  finished.  The  early  autumn  saw  him 
once  more  in  Paris.  He  seemed  fated  to  meet 
with  misfortunes  in  this  city,  for  his  troubles  now 
again  fell  thickly  upon  him.  He  was  anxious  to 
get '  Tannhauser '  produced  at  the  c  Theatre  Lyrique,' 
and  with  this  object  he  called  upon  the  director, 
M  Carvalho.  The  latter  appeared  inclined  to 
accept  the  drama,  and  invited  Wagner  to  play  the 
music.  The  composer,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
was  a  poor  pianist,  and  upon  this  occasion  his  eager 
excitement  made  him  still  less  able  to  perform.  The 
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result  was  that  he  fairly  frightened  M  Carvalho 
with  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  thumping, 
shouting,  and  gesticulating.  As  soon  as  he  could 
do  so,  the  director  made  some  polite  excuse  and 
concluded  the  interview.  The  effect  of  this  dis- 
appointment upon  Wagner  was  to  make  him 
determine  his  music  should  be  heard,  and  he 
arranged  to  hold  five  concerts  at  the  Theatre 
Imperial  Italien,  in  January  and  February,  1860. 
The  programme  for  each  concert  was  made  up 
of  parts  taken  from  his  operas  *  Der  fliegende  Hol- 
lander,' '  Tristan,'  *  Tannhauser,'  and  '  Lohengrin.' 

These  performances  were  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  one  set  of  people,  and  equally  strong  opposition 
from  another.  And  for  this  experience  Wagner  had 
to  pay  10,000  francs. 

Wagner's  critics  made  use  of  his  essay  entitled 
'The  Art- Work  of  the  Future'  as  a  means  of 
hurling  derision  upon  him.  They  mocked  him 
with  the  term  '  Music  of  the  Future,'  meaning 
to  say  that  such  as  his  would  certainly  not  be 
appreciated  in  the  present.  Even  Professor  Bischoff, 
who  recognised  Wagner's  power,  failed  to  under- 
stand his  aims,  and  wrote  an  article  that  was 
published  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Wagner  appeared  'to 
insanely  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  for  something 
idiotic.'  In  reply  to  this  the  misunderstood  musician 
published  the  '  Letter  to  Hector  Berlioz '  in  the 
Presse  'Lheatrale  of  February  26,  1860.  In  this 
letter  he  again  endeavoured  to  explain  his  conception 
of  true  art,  and  the  nature  of  his  ambition  with 
regard  to  the  union  of  Poetry  with  Music,  thus 
making  perfect  Drama.  He  evidently  considered 
Berlioz  to  be  unjustly  prejudiced  against  him,  for  in 
this  same  letter  he  refers  to  the  Professor's  *  stupid 
and  malicious  misunderstanding  of  my  views.' 
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In  March  Wagner  paid  a  visit  to  Brussels,  where 
he  gave  two  more  concerts  and  lost  yet  more  money 
in  so  doing.  Things  began  to  look  very  dark 
indeed,  but  just  as  they  were  at  their  worst  an  event 
happened  which  dispelled  the  gloom,  although  only, 
alas  !  for  a  very  brief  space. 

The  Princess  Metternich  desired  the  performance 
of  'Tannhauser*  at  the  Opera,  and  in  compliance 
with  her  wishes  the  Emperor  commanded  its  pro- 
duction. Wagner  was  given  full  liberty  to  stage 
the  drama  exactly  as  he  chose  :  he  was  absolutely 
unrestricted  in  any  way.  It  now  seemed  to  him 
that  the  grand  chance  of  his  life  had  come,  and  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  work  heart  and  soul.  So 
eager  was  he  that  this  opportunity  should  not  be 
in  any  way  spoilt  that  he  rehearsed  the  play  no  less 
than  164  times.  He  also  added  a  ballet  to  the 
opening  scene  in  order  to  please  the  Parisian  taste. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  conductor  of  the 
theatre  orchestra  should  be  none  other  than  Dietsch, 
who  was  the  very  man  to  whom  Pillet  gave  Wagner's 
plot  of  *  The  Flying  Dutchman.'  It  was  but  natural 
that  Wagner  should  regard  him  with  an  unfriendly 
spirit,  and  things  soon  came  to  an  open  quarrel  be- 
tween them.  As  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  get  rid 
of  Dietsch,  this  unfortunate  circumstance  went  very 
much  against  Wagner  at  this  crisis. 

The  production  of  c  Tannhauser '  took  place  on 
March  13,  1 86 1.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
received  was  a  most  disgraceful  exhibition  of 
malicious  spite,  and  a  crushing  blow  to  the  author's 
hopes.  His  enemies,  together  with  the  members  of 
a  certain  club  known  as  the  '  Jockey  Club,'  con- 
spired together  to  ruin  the  performance.  Their 
behaviour  in  the  theatre  was  such  that  Wagner 
found  it  impossible  to  stage  the  drama  after  the 
third  night.  As  can  well  be  understood,  he  suffered 
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guests.  She  was  an  immense  woman,  and  as  soon 
as  she  arrived  she  bore  directly  down  upon  Wagner, 
who  was  a  short,  fragile  little  man.  She  reached 
him  with  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant 
crowd  that  surrounded  him,  and  embraced  him 
in  true  German  fashion,  nearly  extinguishing  him 
with  her  enormous  bulk.  Wagner  bore  it  bravely  ; 
but  when,  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  he  beheld 
the  Materna  again  advancing  towards  him,  he  raised 
both  hands  to  ward  off  a  second  attack  upon  his 
person.  *  No,  no,  Frau  Materna,'  he  exclaimed, 
*  that  will  do  for  to-night  !'  So  poor  Brtinnhilde 
had  to  be  content  with  a  shake  of  the  hand  instead. 


CHAPTER  IV 

HE    REGAINS    HIS   LIBERTY IS   BEFRIENDED   BY   KING 

LUDWIG    II IS    THROWN    INTO    DESPAIR 

A  I/THOUGH  the  production  of  <  TannhSuser ' 
ji\.  had  proved  such  a  calamity,  the  interest  shown 
by  the  Princess  von  Muchanoffin  Wagner  and 
his  work  was  the  means  of  gaining  him  permission 
to  return  to  the  German  States.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  his  liberty,  he  started  off  on  a  visit  to  Vienna.  In 
this  city  he  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  l  Lohen- 
grin '  performed  for  the  first  time.  The  audience 
showed  such  appreciation  of  the  drama  that  at  the 
end  of  the  play  Wagner  made  a  short  speech,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  thanks  both  to  them  and  the 
artistes  who  took  part  in  the  opera.  In  August  the 
composer  went  to  Weimar,  and  his  stay  in  that 
town  was  marked  by  another  pleasing  event.  His 
friend  Liszt  arranged  a  reception  in  his  honour, 
which  was  attended  by  artistes  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  musical  world. 

The  following  autumn  saw  Wagner  again  in 
.Paris.  His  mind  was  now  full  of  the  subject  for 
a  new  drama,  which  was  *  Die  Meistersinger/  and 
he  spent  the  winter  months  in  writing  the  poem. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  be  better  able  to 
compose  the  music  if  he  left  the  distractions  of 
Paris  and  sought  some  quiet  retreat.  Accordingly, 
in  February,  1862,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
small  town  of  Biebrich-am-Rhein.  Whilst  there 
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he  was  visited  by  the  young  and  exceedingly  clever 
•violinist,  Wilhelmj,  to  whom  he  became  very  much 
attached.  Wilhelmj  was  then  only  sixteen  years 
old,  and  Wagner  grew  to  regard  him  in  the  light 
of  a  son.  The  two  became  great  friends,  and  the 
young  man  gave  the  composer  much  assistance  in 
the  production  of  the  '  Ring '  and  '  Parsifal.' 

Wagner  left  Biebrich  in  the  winter  and  went  on 
to  Leipzig.  There  the  overture  to  the  '  Meister- 
singer'  was  performed  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert, 
and  was  so  beautiful  a  piece  of  music  that  it  was 
universally  praised.  From  Leipzig  Wagner  returned 
to  Vienna,  and  finally  settled  in  a  suburb  called 
Penzing,  where  he  took  a  small  house.  His  next 
act  was  to  get  'Tristan'  produced,  and  he  sent 
the  drama  to  the  directors  of  the  theatre.  These 
gentlemen  considered  that  as  '  Der  fliegende  Hol- 
lander,' '  Tannhauser,'  and  'Lohengrin'  had  all 
been  successful,  another  work  from  the  same  pen 
might  attract  the  public.  So  they  accepted  'Tristan,' 
and  the  opera  was  rehearsed.  But  again  the  com- 
poser was  doomed  to  meet  with  disappointment.  No 
sooner  was  the  production  of  '  Tristan  '  announced 
publicly  than  all  the  old  spite  against  the  author 
broke  forth  anew.  The  press  attacked  him,  and 
even  the  artistes  engaged  to  take  part  in  the  per- 
formance conspired  against  him.  The  tenor,  Ander, 
completely  spoilt  his  part  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  rendered  it,  and  the  directors  would  not  allow 
Wagner  to  engage  another  singer.  Besides  this, 
the  public  showed  no  wish  to  hear  the  opera. 
After  about  sixty-seven  rehearsals  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing the  work  was  abandoned.  Wagner  next 
tried  to  get  it  staged  at  Karlsruhe  and  Prague,  but 
with  no  success.  Liszt  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  gain  acceptance  for  it  at  Weimar,  but  even  that 
failed. 
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Meanwhile  Wagner  was  once  more  feeling  the 
pressing  need  of  money.  Although  some  of  his 
pieces  were  now  being  played  with  fair  success  in 
Germany,  yet  the  fees  he  received  for  these  were 
very  small.  The  theatrical  management  at  Dresden 
behaved  in  an  extremely  mean  manner  towards  him. 
They  were  producing  '  Tannhauser '  and  the  '  Hol- 
lander,' with  very  good  results,  but  they  refused  to 
pay  the  composer  any  fees,  because  they  held  that 
as  these  operas  had  been  accepted  when  he  was 
Hofkapellmeister,  he  was  not  entitled  to  any,  it 
being  the  rule  that  anyone  holding  that  position  in 
Saxony  should  give  the  State  an  opera  once  a  year. 
However,  later  on  Wagner  was  enabled  to  revenge 
himself  upon  these  grasping  directors.  He  now 
decided  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  for  the  sake  ot 
bringing  in  more  money.  He  commenced  with 
two  held  in  Vienna,  and  during  1863  he  visited 
Prague,  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Karlsruhe,  Pesth, 
Lowenburg,  and  Breslau.  He  made  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  this  way,  but  even  so  his  financial  affairs 
did  not  improve.  A  great  many  people  said  this 
was  due  to  his  extravagant  mode  of  life.  Perhaps 
this  was  partly  true,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  luxury. 
However,  as  usual,  matters  were  much  enlarged 
upon  by  his  enemies,  and  he  was  accused  of  leading 
the  existence  of  an  Eastern  prince.  He  especially 
liked  fine  stuffs,  silks  and  other  expensive  materials, 
and  it  is  said  that  even  in  his  poverty  he  wore 
silk  next  his  skin.  He  was  never  fond  of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking 
wine,  although  a  story  is  told  that  when  he  was 
eight  years  old  he  once  found  the  charms  of  a 
cream  puff  so  irresistible  that  he  gave  a  volume 
of  Schiller's  poems  in  exchange  for  the  enjoyment 
thereof  ! 

While  in  Vienna  Wagner  lived  alone,  as  his  wife 
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was  staying  with  her  own  people  in  Dresden.  Her 
health  had  failed  while  they  were  in  Paris,  and  she 
had  not  been  able  to  accompany  her  husband  upon 
his  travels.  The  musician  felt  his  loneliness  and  his 
money  worries ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  was  mis- 
understood and  abused  affected  him  in  such  a  way 
that  he  sank  into  a  state  of  extreme  mental  depression. 
He  began  to  fear  that  he  would  not  live  to  finish 
the  composition  of  his  cherished  <  Ring,'  still  less  to 
see  it  produced.  At  last  he  could  no  longer  endure 
his  present  state,  and  decided  to  give  up  the  fight 
for  fame  and  retire  into  private  life.  He  therefore 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  quiet  house  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  hoped  absolute  rest  would  at  least 
procure  for  him  peace  of  mind.  It  was  at  this 
period  of  his  life  that  a  remarkable  thing  happened 
to  him.  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria  sent  his 
secretary  to  find  him  and  invite  him  to  Munich, 
there  to  complete  his  work.  The  young  King  was 
a  man  of  high  ideals  and  an  ardent  lover  of  art, 
who  had  been  drawn  to  read  and  study  Wagner's 
works.  He  was  so  struck  with  the  latter's  views, 
not  only  upon  art,  but  also  with  regard  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  human  race,  that  he  became 
filled  with  a  keen  desire  to  befriend  and  help  the 
writer.  King  Ludwig  came  to  Wagner  in  the  light 
of  a  saviour,  for  he  not  only  lifted  him  from  poverty 
to  magnificence,  but  he  also  gave  him  that  sympathy 
which  he  had  craved  all  his  life.  Even  Liszt  had 
not  been  able  to  understand  many  of  his  ideas  and 
ambitions  outside  the  pale  of  music,  but  the  King 
was  able  to  enter  into  all,  and  in  him  the  storm- 
tossed  genius  found  a  kindred  soul. 

Wagner  was  by  no  means  a  democrat,  but  he 
had  a  high  ideal  of  monarchy,  which  the  youthful 
Sovereign  of  Bavaria  recognised  and  respected.  His 
revolutionary  ideas  were  not  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
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of  the  State,  but  rather  at  its  reform  for  the  common 
good. 

The  King  granted  him  an  allowance  of  £100 
a  year  from  the  privy  purse  and  presented  him  with 
a  villa  on  the  outskirts  of  Munich.  He  became  a 
naturalised  subject  of  Bavaria,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  ambition  of  his  life  was  to  be  even  more  than 
realised.  Once  settled  in  his  villa,  his  first  act  was 
to  compose  the  *  Huldigungsmarsch,'  or  l  March  of 
Homage,'  which  he  dedicated  to  his  royal  benefactor. 
The  latter  then  requested  him  to  write  an  essay 
concerning  the  State  and  religion,  and  he  complied 
with  an  exceedingly  clever  article  entitled  *  Ueber 
Staat  und  Religion.' 

Further  favours  were  now  showered  upon  him  ; 
his  allowance  was  increased  and  he  was  given  a 
royal  commission  to  finish  the  *  Ring.'  In  January, 
1865,  he  experienced  a  yet  greater  triumph,  for  King 
Ludwig  empowered  him  to  build  a  theatre.  The 
well-known  architect,  Semper,  was  instructed  to 
prepare  the  plans  under  Wagner's  supervision,  and 
the  building  was  erected  without  delay.  Another 
ambition  of  the  musician's  was  also  attained  ;  the 
King  allowed  him  to  form  a  new  school  of  music 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  in  July  the  old 
Conservatorium  was  closed  in  order  to  firmly 
establish  Wagner's  scheme. 

Four  performances  of  '  Tristan  '  were  given  in 
Munich,  which  were  conducted  by  Von  Biilow  and 
superintended  by  the  composer.  During  this  period 
of  luxury  and  triumph  the  composer's  envious  foes 
accused  him  of  the  most  reckless  extravagance.  His 
villa  was  said  to  be  furnished  like  an  Oriental  palace, 
in  which  its  owner  reclined  on  a  silken  couch  of 
almost  fabulous  value.  Wagner  had  a  passion  for 
gorgeous  colours,  and  he  allowed  this  taste  full 
licence  in  his  choice  of  drapery  for  his  house  and 
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dressing-gowns  for  his  person.  The  latter  garments 
were  like  unto  the  rainbow  in  the  variety  of  their 
shades,  and  even  his  coat  and  trousers  somewhat 
resembled  Joseph's  historic  vestment.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  display,  and  was  almost 
childish  in  his  love  of  grandeur  and  glitter.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  reported  to  have  entered 
Heidelberg  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses  with 
outriders.  While  he  had  the  means  he  would  live 
in  the  most  imposing  fashion,  yet  he  could  also  lead 
the  simplest  and  most  retired  life,  as  he  was  obliged 
to  do  during  his  days  of  poverty.  The  pity  was 
that  when  Fortune  smiled  upon  him  he  did  not 
spend  less  upon  luxury,  so  that  he  might  have  saved 
himself  further  poverty  when  his  troubles  again 
began.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  in  his  power  he 
would  pass  from  a  life  of  quiet  simplicity  to  one 
of  princely  magnificence. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Wagner  should 
have  been  fond  of  beautiful  surroundings  ;  and  no 
doubt  they  were  a  great  help  to  the  development  of 
his  art.  His  nature  craved  for  the  opulence  of 
colour  and  all  those  things  which  charm  and  please 
an  artist's  eye,  and  in  these  he  found  the  stimulus 
which  so  helped  his  marvellous  compositions.  For 
is  not  the  music  of  Wagner  descriptive  of  colour, 
beauty,  and  splendour  ? 

If  Wagner  was  extravagant,  he  was,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  excessively  liberal.  His  poor 
relations  took  advantage  of  his  generosity,  and  were 
for  ever  claiming  his  assistance  or  protection.  He 
never  refused  help  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  give 
it,  and  in  consequence  was  often  brought  into 
pecuniary  difficulties. 

During  the  whole  of  Wagner's  extraordinary 
intimacy  with  the  young  King  of  Bavaria  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  used  his  influence  over  the  latter 
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in  a  truly  honourable  and  sincere  manner.  An  un- 
scrupulous man  might  easily  have  employed  such 
power  to  serve  his  own  ends,  but  Wagner  only 
accepted,  or  sought,  the  means  necessary  to  work 
out  his  artistic  ideals.  In  spite  of  this,  the  royal 
favours  shown  him  aroused  a  still  more  bitter  enmity 
against  him,  and  he  met  with  even  greater  abuse 
and  opposition  than  he  had  already  experienced. 
Every  means  possible  were  used  to  break  his  friend- 
ship with  the  King,  and  to  compel  the  latter  to 
discontinue  his  patronage.  King  Ludwig  II  was 
much  more  an  artist  than  a  king,  and  he  lacked 
the  strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  discretion 
needed  to  carry  out  his  personal  inclinations  with 
regard  to  Wagner.  So  much  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  that  at  last  he  was  forced  to  go 
against  his  own  wishes  in  this  respect  and  to  with- 
draw his  protection,  although  not  his  friendship, 
from  the  unfortunate  musician.  When  this 
happened,  poor  Wagner  found  it  impossible  to 
continue  living  in  Munich  ;  and  the  blow  which 
fell  so  suddenly  at  the  very  moment  when  his  hopes 
seemed  about  to  be  realised  filled  him  with  the 
utmost  grief  and  despair.  His  trouble  was  increased 
by  a  sad  event  which  took  place  at  this  time. 
The  part  of  '  Tristan '  had  been  played  by  an  actor 
whose  name  was  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  ; 
he  was  a  clever  artiste,  and  possessed  a  magnificent 
tenor  voice.  In  his  hands  '  Tristan '  was  most 
perfectly  rendered,  so  much  so  that  Wagner 
declared  the  opera  could  never  be  the  same  with 
another  actor  in  his  place.  Three  weeks  after  the 
fourth  performance  of  the  opera  the  tenor  died 
suddenly,  leaving  the  composer  inconsolable  for  his 
loss. 

Wagner  left  Munich  in  December  and  travelled 
from  thence  to  Vevey.     After  a  short  time  spent  in 
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the  latter  place  he  went  on  to  Geneva,  and  finally 
settled  down  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne.  Here  he 
led  a  quiet  existence,  and  his  peace  of  mind  was 
gradually  restored  to  him.  After  a  much-needed 
rest  he  again  found  pleasure  and  consolation  in 
literary  and  musical  composition. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  DEATH  OF   HIS  WIFE HIS  SECOND   MARRIAGE 

HE    BUILDS    A    THEATRE 

DURING  his  residence  at  Triebschen  a  great 
change  came  into  Wagner's  life.  This  was 
brought  about  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  Minna, 
which  occurred  on  January  25,  1866.  For  the  last 
few  years  the  relations  existing  between  the  composer 
and  his  wife  had  not  been  very  happy  ones,  and  they 
had  lived  apart  since  1861.  This  had  been  partly  on 
account  of  Minna's  health,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  endure  the  unsettled  state  of  existence 
led  by  her  husband,  but  it  was  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  live  happily 
together.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
fault  of  either,  but  was  really  chiefly  owing  to 
difference  of  temperament  and  opinion.  Minna 
was  very  anxious  that  Wagner  should  compose  an 
opera  of  the  style  that  was  then  popular  in  Paris, 
and  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  they  were 
living  upon  money  given  them  by  friends.  She  did 
not  understand  her  husband's  conduct,  or  the  motives 
which  prompted  it,  and  she  continually  urged  him 
to  use  his  musical  talent  in  a  way  which  would 
bring  him  in  enough  for  their  support.  Wagner 
refused  to  write  in  the  manner  she  desired,  declaring 
he  could  not  so  degrade  his  art.  When  she  referred 
to  the  money  allowed  him  by  his  friends,  he  replied, 
'  He  who  helps  me  only  helps  my  art  through  me, 
43 
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and  the  sacred  cause  for  which  I  am  fighting.' 
Minna's  nature  was  entirely  different  to  the  poet- 
musician's,  and  she  found  it  impossible  to  enter  into 
his  views  and  aspirations.  Not  unnaturally,  she  had 
grown  tired  of  poverty  and  failure,  and  was  irritated 
by  her  husband's  refusal  to  earn  success,  and  an 
income,  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  can  sympathise  with  Wagner's 
fidelity  to  his  artistic  ideals  and  his  disgust  at  the 
idea  of  pandering  to  the  public  taste.  These  differ- 
ences of  opinion  gradually  caused  husband  and  wife 
to  grow  further  and  further  apart,  until  at  last 
violent  quarrels  took  place  between  them.  Finally 
Minna  went  to  her  family  in  Dresden,  where  she 
remained  until  she  died. 

While  Wagner  had  been  living  in  Munich  he 
became  acquainted  with  Cosima,  the  daughter  of 
Liszt,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  attracted.  Their 
friendship  ripened  into  love,  and  four  years  after 
Minna's  death  she  became  his  wife.  In  this  his 
second  marriage  the  musician  found  the  joys  of 
perfect  companionship.  Cosima  could  thoroughly 
understand  and  sympathise  with  him  and  his 
work,  and  when  their  little  son  (Siegfried)  was 
born  he  felt  his  happiness  was  complete.  Before 
the  birth  of  the  child,  he  had  composed,  in  secrecy, 
a  beautiful  piece  of  music,  which  he  called  'The 
Siegfried  Idyll,'  and  which  was  to  be  a  surprise 
for  his  wife  and  a  royal  musical  welcome  for  their 
son. 

He  also  planned  another  surprise  with  which  to 
express  his  love  and  tender  thought  for  Cosima. 
Hans  Richter,  the  famous  conductor,  took  part  in 
this  conspiracy,  and  collected  a  band  of  musicians 
to  carry  it  out.  On  the  morning  of  Cosima's 
thirtieth  birthday  the  orchestra  stealthily  collected 
outside  her  window,  and  with  Wagner  as  conductor 
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and  Richter  as  trumpeter,  they  performed  the  <  Idyll ' 
with  most  delightful  effect. 

The  composer's  life  in  Switzerland  was  as  laborious 
as  it  was  quiet  and  happy.  He  rose  every  morning 
at  six,  took  a  bath,  and  then  busied  himself  among 
his  books  till  ten.  At  ten  he  breakfasted,  after 
which  he  worked,  either  at  musical  or  literary  com- 
position, till  two.  Then  came  dinner,  and  after 
that  a  short  rest,  always  taken  with  a  book  in  his 
hand.  He  generally  took  a  two  hours'  drive  in  the 
afternoon,  returning  about  six.  Then  work  again 
till  eight — supper — followed  by  a  pleasant  evening 
spent  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Wagner  was  most  lovable  and  charming. 
He  delighted  in  making  every  one  happy  around 
him,  and  his  conversation  was  both  brilliant  and 
amusing.  He  was  said  by  some  to  have  a  quick 
temper,  but  the  moments  of  his  wrath  were  very 
few,  and  he  atoned  so  sweetly  for  the  passing  mood 
that  he  was  instantly  forgiven  and  perhaps  even  loved 
the  more.  As  a  member  of  his  orchestra  once  said, 

*  In    Wagner    it    is  the   second  movement  that  is 
good.' 

During  his  retired  life  in  Triebschen  he  finished 
the  composition  of  *  Die  Meistersinger,'  and  also 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  entitled  *  German  Art  and 
German  Politics,'  which  were  published  in  the 
Suddeutsche  Presse.  In  1868  he  went  to  super- 
intend the  final  rehearsals  of  *  Die  Meistersinger ' 
in  Munich.  This  was  his  last  visit  to  that  place. 
Von  Billow  conducted  the  performance  of  the 
opera,  and  under  his  direction  it  proved  a  great 
success. 

On  his  return  to  Triebschen  Wagner  resumed 
work  on  the  *  Ring,'  and  in  1869  the  section 

*  Siegfried '    was   completed.     That   same  year  an 
essay  from  his  pen — '  On   Conducting  ' — appeared 
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in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik.  The  first  per- 
formances of  *  Das  Rheingold  '  and  <  Die  Walkure ' 
also  took  place  about  this  time  at  the  Munich 
Hoftheatre,  but  they  were  not  very  successful,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  Wagner  had  no  part 
in  the  arrangements.  He  was  at  that  moment 
absorbed  in  the  composition  of  c  Die  Gstterdam- 
merung,'  the  first  act  of  which  was  finished  early  in 
the  summer  of  1870.  The  following  autumn  he 
published  a  masterly  essay  on  '  Beethoven.' 

An  event  now  occurred  which  greatly  excited 
the  musician,  and  this  was  the  outbreak  of  the 
'Franco-German  War.  He  already  had  reason  to 
regard  the  French  with  anything  but  kindly  feeling, 
but,  badly  as  he  had  been  treated  by  them,  his  nature 
was  too  fine  to  allow  any  desire  for  petty  vengeance 
to  influence  him.  Of  whatever  nationality  his 
country's  foe  might  have  been,  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  with  the  same  force  as  he  now 
did  towards  the  French.  But  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others  in  his  life,  he  was  easily  misunder- 
stood, and  his  attitude  at  this  time  led  to  his  being 
cordially  hated  by  the  French,  and  no  doubt  gave 
rise  to  the  remark  made  by  Victor  Hugo,  already 
quoted.  However,  France  has  since  granted  him 

r  pardon,  although  only  within  the  last  few  years, 
'i  he  war  not  only  incited  him  to  poetry  and  prose, 
but  also  to  music,  the  *  Kaisermarsch '  being  the 
outcome  of  the  last  inspiration. 

Wagner  was  first  an  artist,  and  after  that  a 
German.  One  of  his  fondest  dreams  was  of  the 
unity  of  Germany  as  a  nation  and  as  a  family ,  al  1 
having  the  same  artistic  ideal,  which  he  himself 
would  teach  them.  He  regarded  the  war  as  a 
means  to  bring  about  the  realisation  of  this  dream, 
and  when  he  heard  of  his  country's  victory,  he  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  when  he  should  be  able 
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to  lead  the  German  nation  to  feel  the  purity  and 
grandeur  of  true  art,  and  to  cast  aside  the  false  and 
empty  show  which  was  unworthy  to  be  called  by 
so  sacred  a  name.  His  first  step  towards  carrying 
out  this  great  ambition  was  to  arrange  for  the 
building  of  a  theatre  in  which  the  'Ring*  could 
be  staged  as  he  desired  it  should  be.  He  visited 
numerous  places  in  search  of  a  suitable  spot  for  the 
erection  of  this  house,  and  finally  decided  that 
Bayreuth  possessed  all  the  necessary  requirements. 
He  then  had  the  good  sense  to  seek  the  advice 
of  some  practical  business  men  before  proceeding 
further  in  the  development  of  his  scheme.  Fried- 
rich  Feustel,  a  wealthy  banker,  and  Adolph  von 
Gross,  a  man  of  influence  in  Bayreuth,  both  gave 
him  their  sympathy  and  support.  They  induced 
the  municipality  to  grant  him  a  piece  of  land  for 
the  site  of  the  theatre  and  a  house  for  himself  free 
of  cost.  Thus,  on  November  9,  1871,  it  was 
publicly  decided  that  a  theatre,  to  be  called  the 
*  Festival  Theatre/  should  be  built  at  Bayreuth, 
under  Wagner's  direction.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  the  musician  and  his  family  left  Triebschen 
and  went  to  live  at  Bayreuth. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  theatre  was  the  top  of 
a  small  hill,  surrounded  by  beautiful  country.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Wagner  on  his  birth- 
day, May  22,  1872.  Over  four  hundred  members 
of  the  musical  world  of  Germany  were  present  at 
the  ceremony,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Wagner 
made  a  short  speech,  setting  forth  his  artistic  aims. 
He  said  he  believed  in  a  great  future  for  German 
art,  as  during  the  past  century  he  considered  it  had 
marvellously  developed.  He  was  convinced  that 
the(  love  of  art  was  firmly  implanted  in  the  German 
min-d,  and  all  that  the  people  needed  was  a  master 
to  hjjad  them  from  the  false  to  the  true.  Todo  this 
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was  the  height  of  his  ambition  and  the  dearest  wi 
of  his  heart,  and  he  destined  Bayreuth  to  be  t 
centre  of  his  work. 

Shortly  after  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stor 
a  concert  was  given  under  Wagner's  directio 
at  which  the  4  Kaisermarsch '  and  Beethovei 
9th  Symphony  were  performed.  The  orchesl 
at  these  performances  was  composed  of  some 
the  leading  musicians,  including  Wilhelmj,  and  t 
chorus  consisted  of  artistes  from  the  first  cho: 
associations  in  the  empire.  It  is  said  that  upon  tl 
occasion  the  rendering  of  Beethoven's  Sympho: 
was  the  finest  ever  given. 

The  cost  of  building  the  Festival  Theatre  vi 
estimated  at  .£45,000,  and  Wagner's  next  thoug 
was  how  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  In  t] 
difficulty  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  Tausig,  t 
pianist.  The  latter  advised  the  issue  of  a  thousa 
bonds,  of  so  many  pounds  each,  among  the  publ 
The  payment  of  the  money  due  to  these  bor 
might,  if  necessary,  be  spread  over  a  certain  numl: 
of  years. 

At  the  first  Festival  held  in  the  theatre  thi 
performances  of  the  *  Ring '  would  be  given,  ea 
performance  extending  over  four  evenings.  Th< 
would  be  no  charge  made  for  admission,  but  or 
the  holders  of  bonds  and  those  invited  by  the  coi 
poser  would  be  allowed  to  be  present.  It  v 
decided  that  one  bond  would  be  sufficient  to  adr; 
the  owner  to  each  of  the  three  performances.  T: 
plan  did  not  answer  as  well  as  Tausig  had  hop< 
for  two  years  after  the  bonds  had  been  issued  or 
two  hundred  and  forty  had  been  taken  up.  1 
doubt  the  pianist,  who  was  a  man  of  great  ene ' 
and  ability,  and  who  was  a  firm  friend  of  Wagnet 
would  have  exerted  himself  yet  further  on  the  latte 
behalf;  but,  unfortunately,  his  death  occurred 
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s  time,  an  event  made  doubly  sad  by  his  age  (he 
.s  only  thirty)  and  talent.  Wagner  felt  his  loss 
snly,  and  as  only  a  proportion  of  the  money  for 
:  theatre  had  been  subscribed  when  the  founda- 
n-stone  was  laid,  he  began  to  be  in  pressing  need 
funds. 

[t  happened,  however,  that  at  this  crisis  Emil 
cker,  of  Mannheim,  conceived  the  happy  idea 
forming  'Wagner  Societies.'  These  societies 
re  to  raise  money  by  concerts,  subscriptions,  and 
my  other  way  possible.  The  first  was  founded  at 
innheim  by  Hecker  himself.  The  idea  proved  a 
at  success ;  the  societies  multiplied  and  flourished, 
:  only  in  Germany,  but  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
I  even  in  Egypt  and  the  United  States.  The 
ndon  society  gave  ten  concerts  during  1873 
I  1874,  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  subscribed 
ooo  marks.  Wagner  himself  gave  concerts  in 
rmany  and  Vienna,  and  Liszt  aided  him  to  hold 
:  at  Pesth.  These  brought  in  ,£  10,000.  A 
istival  March,'  composed  for  the  Centennial  Ex- 
ition  at  Philadelphia,  procured  another  ^1,000. 
:  although  the  fund  was  thus  considerably  in- 
ised,  the  Germans  themselves  did  not  show 
ch  interest  in  the  undertaking.  An  appeal  for 
was  printed  and  distributed  throughout  Ger- 
ny,  but  it  met  with  no  response,  save  a  few 
lers  from  some  poor  students.  By  this  time 
/.igner's  music  was  very  popular,  and  the  theatres 
/.de  large  profits  out  of  his  operas.  As  the  directors 
'  Ver  paid  him  any  royalties,  it  was  suggested  they 
ild  be  asked  to  give  benefit  performances  for  the 
;1.  This  was  done  accordingly,  with  the  result 
j  out  of  eighty-one  theatres  appealed  to,  only 
Ipe  sent  any  reply.  And  those  three  declined  to 
iply  with  the  request  ! 
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After  nearly  three  years  of  hard  work  less  than 
£15,000  had  been  collected,  and  yet  the  undertaking 
was  headed  by  men  of  standing  and  ability,  such  as 
the  banker  Feustal,  Adolph  von  Gross,  Dr  von 
Muncker,  the  Biirgermeister  of  Bayreuth,  and  Emil 
Heckel. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Wagner  gave  very  evident 
proof  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  motive  of  self- 
interest  in  his  artistic  aims.  A  company  was  formed 
which  called  itself  '  Wagneriana,'  and  to  which  the 
public  subscribed  as  much  as  £30,000.  This  showed 
that  the  people  would  have  been  ready  enough  to 
invest  their  money  had  he  chosen  to  trade  with  them 
from  a  commercial  standpoint.  The  directors  of 
this  company  tried  to  induce  him  to  hold  the 
4  Festival  Plays '  in  Berlin  instead  of  Bayreuth,  but  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  depart  from  his  object. 
The  most  tempting  offers,  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  reached  him  from  London  and  Chicago,  but 
he  refused  all  of  them.  He  had  the  chance  of 
becoming  rich,  yet  he  would  not  take  it  because  he 
felt  it  would  be  selling  his  ideal  for  money.  To 
every  offer  his  answer  was  :  c  My  object  is  to  arouse 
the  dormant  powers  of  the  Germans  ;  this  is  almost 
more  important  than  the  success  of  my  undertaking 
in  itself.'  He  might  have  seen  the  c  Ring,'  that 
work  so  beloved  of  his  heart,  performed  with  all  the 
magnificence  he  could  desire,  had  he  consented  to 
sell  it.  But  he  had  given  that  work  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  it  was  consecrated  to  their  service, 
and  was  to  help  to  raise  them  to  higher  things.  It 
was  not  that  Wagner  was  vain  enough  to  consider 
his  composition  the  highest  perfection  of  art,  or 
himself  the  most  perfect  artiste,  but  he  did  feel  that 
he  possessed  the  power  to  wake  the  German  nation 
to  a  true  sense  of  the  nature  of  that  perfection. 
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Those  who  read  his  article  <  Opera  and  Drama ' 
will  find  that  he  speaks  of  himself  merely  as  a  novice 
in  art.  But  at  the  same  time  he  believed  that  his 
conception  of  what  art  really  is  was  the  very  highest 
and  truest,  and  that  if  he  could  lead  others  to  see 
as  he  did  the  whole  world  would  be  enlightened 
and  purified. 

The  Festival  Theatre  was  to  be  the  temple  of 
art  in  which  the  German  people  were  to  become 
eager  worshippers  ;  but  alas !  they  evinced  so  little 
desire  to  begin  their  devotions  that  in  1875  Wagner 
was  forced  to  give  up  the  idea,  and  the  building 
was  left  unfinished.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
downfall  of  the  musician's  hopes  was  not  only  due 
to  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  Germans,  but 
also  to  the  renewed  opposition  of  the  press.  The 
latter  attributed  Wagner's  motive  entirely  to  vanity 
and  a  desire  for  self-glorification. 

The  shock  of  this  disappointment  was  so  great 
that  Wagner  felt  completely  crushed  by  it.  The 
ingratitude  and  indifference  of  his  countrymen 
grieved  him  beyond  expression. 

Although  the  building  of  the  theatre  had  been 
stopped,  it  was  not  publicly  announced  that  all  idea 
of  completing  the  work  was  given  up.  The  com- 
poser's friends  had  strongly  advised  him  not  to  make 
the  real  state  of  affairs  known  to  the  public.  As  it 
happened,  this  proved  to  be  a  very  fortunate  line  of 
conduct,  for  the  situation  was  saved  at  the  very  last 
moment.  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  had  never 
ceased  to  feel  friendship  for  Wagner  and  interest  in 
all  his  undertakings.  While  the  musician  had  lived 
in  Triebschen  the  young  King  had  gone  incognito 
to  visit  him  more  than  once.  He  now  came  to 
Wagner's  assistance,  and  most  generously  offered  to 
advance  the  necessary  funds  for  the  completion  of 
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the  theatre  out  of  his  own  private  purse.  The 
composer  was  deeply  touched  by  this  proof  of  the 
King's  sympathy  with  his  project,  and  he  gratefully 
accepted  the  royal  help.  The  building  was  con- 
tinued, and  by  1875  it  was  so  far  advanced  that 
rehearsals  could  be  given  in  it. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE    FESTIVAL    THEATRE WAGNER?S    THIRD    VISIT 

TO    LONDON SUCCESS    AT    LAST 

AS  the  Festival  Theatre  is  entirely  different  from 
any  other,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  it  is  constructed.  It 
was  Wagner's  wish  that  all  performances  held  in  it 
should  be  given  free,  and  with  this  idea  the  auditorium 
is  so  arranged  that  as  far  as  possible  every  person  can 
see  and  hear  as  well  as  his  neighbour.  There  are  no 
galleries,  stalls,  or  pit.  An  inclined  plane  stretches 
upwards  from  the  stage,  slightly  widening  as  it  goes. 
The  seats  are  arranged  upon  this  slope,  while  at  the 
extreme  back  are  nine  boxes,  reserved  for  Royalty 
and  Madame  Wagner  or  her  guests.  A  gallery  runs 
over  these  boxes,  holding  about  two  hundred  seats, 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  artistes  and  theatre 
officials.  The  public  auditorium  seats  1,344  people. 
The  stage  is  exceptionally  large,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  such  that  an  entire  scene  can  be  either 
raised  into  the  roof,  lowered  into  the  basement,  or 
.removed  to  either  wing.  Wagner  has  carried  out 
his  plan  of  completely  hiding  the  orchestra  from 
the  view  of  the  audience,  and  these  musicians  are 
placed  underneath  the  stage.  The  conductor, 
however,  stands  in  such  a  position  that  he  can 
command  not  only  his  band,  but  the  whole  of  the 
stage.  The  effect  of  music  such  as  Wagner's 
suddenly  rising  from  some  unseen  source  and  filling 
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the  air  with  wonderful  sound  can  better  be  imagined 
than  described.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  people 
that  this  idea  of  a  sunk  orchestra  would  not  prove 
successful,  but  all  who  were  present  at  the  perform- 
ance declared  the  music  to  be  doubly  enchanting. 
While  a  performance  is  in  progress  the  auditorium 
is  completely  darkened,  so  that  the  scene  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  takes  absolute  possession  of  the 
spectator's  vision.  The  front  part  of  the  stage  is 
unusually  wide,  which  adds  to  the  general  effect  in 
an  extraordinary  manner. 

The  whole  plan  upon  which  the  house  is  built, 
and  which  was  entirely  Wagner's  own  design,  is 
excellent.  Even  Semper,  the  famous  architect, 
declared  he  could  not  have  done  better  himself. 
At  the  first  trial  performance  of  the  orchestra  in 
their  hidden  position  Wagner  was  so  overcome  with 
joy  at  the  effect  that  he  burst  into  tears.  After 
superintending  a  number  of  rehearsals  of  the  c  Ring,' 
given  in  the  unfinished  theatre,  Wagner  went 
to  Vienna  to  conduct  those  of  *  Tannha'user '  and 
*  Lohengrin.'  The  two  last-named  operas  were 
afterwards  performed  and  most  enthusiastically 
received. 

In  the  early  part  of  1876  Wagner  was  troubled 
with  the  doubt  that  after  all  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  hold  the  performances  of  the  *  Ring,'  which  he 
had  intended  to  give  in  the  new  theatre  under  the 
name  of  the  <  Festival  Plays.'  The  expense  attached 
to  the  production  would  be  very  great,  and  only  a 
few  more  bonds  had  been  taken  up.  However,  after 
further  consideration  he  decided  that,  at  any  cost, 
the  performances  should  be  held.  Accordingly, 
on  June  3,  the  rehearsals  recommenced.  All  the 
artistes  engaged  to  take  part  in  the  play  thoroughly 
sympathised  with  the  composer,  and  did  their  utmost 
to  make  the  enterprise  successful.  They  gladly  gave 
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their  time,  and  sacrificed  more  profitable  engagements 
to  assist  Wagner  to  carry  out  his  scheme.  Each  one 
was  required  to  promise  to  give  his  or  her  services 
for  three  whole  months,  two  of  which  were  spent  in 
working  hard  at  rehearsals.  On  August  6  the  first  full 
rehearsal  took  place,  and  the  public  were  allowed  to 
be  present  without  payment.  But  when  this  became 
known,  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  rehearsals  there 
was  such  a  fight  for  admittance  at  the  doors  of  the 
theatre  that  Wagner  decided  it  would  be  wiser  to 
make  a  charge.  This  resulted  in  bringing  in  nearly 

£,ooo  to  the  fund.  The  young  Monarch  of 
varia  was  present  at  each  rehearsal. 

The  performances  proper  commenced  on 
August  13,  1876,  and  lasted  up  to  the  3Oth.  They 
were  each  the  most  perfect  artistic  success,  but,  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  a  most  disastrous  failure. 
The  funds  were  £7,500  short  of  the  expenses 
incurred,  and  the  loss  of  this  amount  had  to  be  borne 
entirely  by  Wagner. 

The  names  of  those  artistes  who  took  part  in  the 
4  Festival  Plays '  are  engraved  on  a  marble  slab  upon 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  theatre.  Among  these, 
two  of  the  best  known  are  Hans  Richter,  the 
conductor,  and  Professor  Wilhelmj,  the  violinist. 

It  was  Wagner's  intention  to  present  a  medal  to 
each  artiste  whom  he  considered  had  played  his  or 
her  part  with  special  merit.  For  this  purpose  a 
medal  was  designed  by  Semper,  and  was  carried  out 
in  bronze.  However,  Wagner  found  that  his  plan 
did  not  answer,  as  those  artistes  who  did  not  re- 
ceive a  medal  were  deeply  hurt  in  consequence. 
Rather  than  cause  jealousy  or  offence  among  those 
who  had  worked  so  well  on  his  behalf,  he  gave  up 
his  original  idea,  and  only  eight  medals  were  struck. 
Of  these,  one  each  was  presented  to  Wilhelmj, 
Richter,  and  Niemann,  and  the  others  to  Wagner's 
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principal  helpers.  The  medals  are  known  as  the 
Bayreuth  medals. 

Great  interest  was  shown  by  the  English  people 
in  Wagner's  '  Festival  Plays,'  and  the  ambition 
which  had  prompted  him  to  build  the  theatre. 
This  being  the  case,  Wilhelmj  advised  him  to  hold 
a  series  of  concerts  in  England,  thinking  that  they 
would  bring  in  more  money  for  the  Bayreuth  funds. 
Wagner  was  in  but  poor  health  at  the  time,  but  his 
wonderful  energy  and  pluck  again  asserted  itself,  and 
he  agreed  to  take  the  advice  of  his  friend.  He 
arrived  in  London  in  April,  1877.  Between 
May  7  and  19  six  concerts  were  held  at  the 
Albert  Hall  ;  the  programmes  consisted  chiefly  of 
selections  from  Wagner's  own  works,  and  the 
performances  were  conducted  by  the  composer 
himself,  assisted  by  Richter.  Wilhelmj  led  the 
orchestra,  which  numbered  170,  all  exceedingly 
clever  musicians,  and  everything  was  done  to  render 
Wagner's  music  with  the  best  effect.  This  series 
of  concerts  was  called  the  c  Wagner  Festival,'  but 
although  they  were  well  received,  they  unfortunately 
did  little  more  than  pay  expenses.  However,  it 
was  decided  to  arrange  for  two  more  to  be  given, 
May  28  and  29,  and  at  these  the  prices  of  admission 
were  reduced  and  more  *  popular '  music  was  per- 
formed. These  had  a  more  satisfactory  result,  and 
Wagner  was  able  to  clear  £joo  for  his  Bayreuth 
project. 

Wagner  was  not  pleased  with  his  reception  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  and  although  he  was  much  sought 
after  in  English  society,  he  refused  to  attend  public 
gatherings.  For  this  he  was  considered  by  many  to 
be  influenced  by  vanity  and  a  foolish  desire  to  refuse 
favours. 

Upon  one  occasion  a  certain  noble  lord  requested 
Mr  Haweis,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  friend  of 
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Wagner's,  to  try  and  prevail  upon  the  composer  to 
attend  a  reception  at  his  house  in  order  to  meet  a 
Royal  Princess  who  was  most  anxious  to  see  the 
much-talked-of  musician.  Mr  Haweis  undertook 
the  mission,  but  failed  to  induce  Wagner  to  accept 
the  invitation,  which  placed  him  (Mr  Haweis)  in 
the  unpleasant  position  of  having  to  make  excuses 
to  the  nobleman. 

While  he  was  in  London,  Wagner  read  the  MS. 
of  the  poem  f  Parsifal,'  which  was  his  latest  work, 
to  some  friends  at  the  house  of  Mr  Edward 
Dannreuther.  The  poem  was  published  in  the 
following  December. 

After  he  had  returned  to  Germany  he  became 
such  a  much-discussed  personage  in  England,  and 
the  public  evinced  such  eagerness  to  hear  his  music, 
that  the  Co  vent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  theatres 
were  opened  in  the  spring  of  1880  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  operas.  These  last  years  of  Wagner's 
life  brought  him  some  consolation  for  the  hardships 
and  misfortune  of  his  earlier  days.  After  his  stormy 
career  he  found  the  quiet  joys  of  home  infinitely 
sweet.  His  villa  at  Bayreuth  he  named  'Wahn- 
fried,'  and  he  caused  a  fresco  to  be  set  over  the  door 
upon  which  were  depicted  various  figures  represent- 
ing music  and  drama.  These  figures  were  drawn 
from  life,  the  originals  being  Cosima,  his  wife  ; 
Wilhelmine  Schroder-Devrient,  the  singer  who  had 
so  inspired  him  ;  Siegfried,  his  son  ;  and  Franz  Betz, 
the  actor  who  took  the  part  of  Wotan  in  the  '  Ring.' 
Underneath  the  frescoes  were  the  words  :  '  Hier  wo 
meine  Wahnen  Frieden  fand,  Wahnfried  sie  dieses 
Hans  von  mir  benannt ' ;  which,  translated  into 
English,  runs  :  *  Here,  where  my  illusions  respite 
found,  "  Illusion-Respite  "  let  this  house  by  me  be 
crowned.'  In  this  home,  adorned  with  the  beauty  and 
richness  he  so  loved,  the  composer  lived  happily  with 
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his  wife  and  children.  Besides  his  boy  Siegfried  he 
now  had  a  little  daughter,  called  Eva.  The  days  of 
his  struggles  were  over ;  the  poor  genius  who 
nearly  starved  in  Paris  was  now  a  wealthy  man  able 
to  command  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  Not  the  least 
part  of  his  happiness  was  caused  by  the  feeling  that 
he  had  not  laboured  in  vain.  He  had  lived  to  see 
his  dearest  work,  the  'Ring/  performed  in  the 
theatre  he  had  so  toiled  to  build.  He  knew  that  at 
last  his  art  was  understood  and  appreciated,  if  not 
by  all,  at  least  by  many.  True,  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  his  fellow-countrymen  into 
that  great  artistic  brotherhood  of  which  he  had  so 
fondly  dreamt,  but  even  so  he  felt  that  he  had  sown 
the  seed  that  might  bear  fruit  in  after  years. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  yet 
another  disappointment  was  in  store  for  him.  In 
1877  he  hoped  to  plan  a  second  Festival,  and  the 
suggestion  of  issuing  new  bonds  was  laid  before  the 
public.  Once  more  the  enmity  of  the  press  brought 
destruction  to  his  hopes.  The  critics  filled  the 
papers  with  such  ridicule  of  the  scheme  that  they 
succeeded  in  influencing  the  people,  who  therefore 
made  no  response  to  Wagner's  appeal.  Thus  the 
idea  of  another  Festival  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  theatre  remained  closed.  The  composer  was 
also  compelled  to  give  up  the  project  of  forming  a 
school  of  music  at  Bayreuth,  an  institution  he  had 
greatly  desired  to  establish.  The  fact  was,  Wagner 
had  a  mistaken  idea  of  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  his 
ideal  German  did  not  exist  in  modern  Germany,  or, 
if  he  did,  he  was  only  one  among  thousands  who 
had  nothing  in  common  with  his  views  and  aspira- 
tions. As  a  nation,  the  Germans  fell  very  far  short1 
of  that  nobility  of  character  and  natural  refinement 
with  which  Wagner's  devotion  endowed  them. 
Consequently,  his  efforts  to  raise  them  to  that  high 
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state  of  artistic  culture,  which  was  to  purify  and 
beautify  the  whole  Fatherland,  were  vain  strivings 
after  the  impossible.  It  was,  however,  a  noble  and 
beautiful  ambition,  and  should  win  respect  and 
affection  for  the  man  who  sacrificed  the  best  part  of 
his  life  in  the  endeavour  to  achieve  it. 

Owing  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  invest  in  the  Festival  bonds,  Wagner  was  driven 
to  part  with  the  *  Ring '  itself,  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  debt  resting  upon  the  theatre.  His  beloved 
opera,  at  which  he  had  worked  so  many  years,  and 
which  he  had  so  generously  dedicated  to  the  artistic 
salvation  of  his  countrymen,  was  by  them  so  little 
valued  that  they  were  content  to  see  it  pass  into  the 
hands  of  an  agent — scenery,  costumes,  and  all  ! 

In  January,  1878,  a  journal  was  published  with 
the  object  of  spreading  abroad  the  Wagnerian  artistic 
doctrines.  This  periodical  was  called  The  Bayreuther 
Blatter^  and  was  edited  by  Von  Wolzogen.  Wagner 
now  spent  much  of  his  time  in  writing  various 
articles  for  this  publication,  but  his  attention  was 
principally  engaged  upon  the  composition  of  the 
musical  setting  to  his  poem  *  Parsifal.' 

About  this  time  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  spend  the  winter  months  in 
the  South  of  Italy.  The  *  Parsifal  *  music  grew 
apace,  and  the  Christmas  of  1879  saw  the  perform- 
ance of  the  prelude,  given  by  the  Meiningen  orchestra 
at  Bayreuth,  under  the  conductorship  of  Von  Billow. 
The  entire  opera  was  completed  by  January, 
-1882. 

During  these  last  years  Wagner's  works  were 
more  and  more  popular,  and  with  popularity  came 
riches  in  abundance.  This  being  the  case,  the 
'  Festival  Theatre,'  which  had  then  been  closed  six 
years,  was  reopened  for  the  production  of  c  Parsifal.' 
The  whole  of  musical  Europe  was  eager  to  hear  the 
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last  work  from  the  master's  pen,  and  Bayreuth  was 
thronged  with  excited  visitors. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1882, 
sixteen  performances  were  given,  the  last  of  which 
was  conducted  by  the  composer  himself.  They 
were  received  with  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm, 
and  were  in  every  respect  immensely  successful. 
'  Parsifal '  appealed  to  the  audience  in  a  way  that 
even  the  t  Ring '  had  failed  to  do.  The  beautiful 
story  of  the  '  guileless '  knight,  rendered  yet  more 
touching  by  glorious  music,  made  the  very  deepest 
impression  upon  all  who  were  present.  Bayreuth 
became  as  a  magic  word  all  over  Europe,  and 
'  Parsifal '  had  worked  the  spell.  When  Wagner 
left  the  scene  of  his  triumph  and  retired  to  Venice 
for  the  winter,  he  felt  that,  however  hard  and  bitter 
had  been  the  struggle  for  appreciation,  it  had  been 
worth  it,  for  beyond  even  his  wildest  dreams,  he 
had  won. 

He  once  more  settled  down  to  his  quiet  life  in 
Italy,  employing  his  spare  time  in  writing  for  the 
Bayreuther  Blatter,  in  which  he  took  great  interest. 
He  also  arranged  a  juvenile  symphony,  which  was 
to  be  held  at  the  Liceo  Marcello  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  busied  himself  in  superintending  the  rehearsals. 
When  the  actual  performance  of  the  symphony  took 
place,  he  himself  acted  as  conductor.  Although  his 
health  failed  more  and  more  as  the  months  went  by, 
his  busy  brain  was  ever  at  work — his  genius  sought 
new  worlds  to  conquer. 


CHAPTER  VII 

WAGNER THE    MAN 

HAVING  followed  Wagner's  artistic  career  up 
to    the  time  of  his  dazzling  but  well-earned 
success,  we  will  now  pause  to  consider  the 
personal     characteristics    of    the    poet-musician — 
Wagner,  the  man. 

In  general  company  his  manner  was  reserved, 
and  occasionally  even  bitter,  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  was  cause  for  this.  He  had  been  treated 
with  cruel  injustice  ;  his  enemies  had  not  hesitated 
to  lie  about  him  unscrupulously ;  he  had  been 
patronised  by  one,  snubbed  by  another,  and  ridiculed 
by  a  third.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  he  came  to 
regard  the  world  with  an  attitude  of  proud  defiance  ? 
If  he  offended  many  people,  yet  more  had  offended 
him.  He  was  accused  of  being  vain,  and  it  was 
true  he  was  so,  in  the  sense  that  he  believed  in  his 
own  power  and  the  worth  of  his  own  work. 
Nothing  could  shake  his  faith  in  himself;  in  spite 
of  neglect,  persecution,  and  the  bitterest  opposition, 
he  remained  firm  in  the  conviction  that  he  was  an 
exceptionally  gifted  man,  and  if  the  world  did  not 
realise  his  greatness,  it  was  either  because  they  would 
not,  or  could  not.  It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  that 
he  possessed  this  pride  of  genius,  for  had  he  not 
done  so  he  would  surely  have  been  crushed  beneath 
the  weight  of  disappointment,  poverty,  and  rebuff, 
which  fell  so  heavily  upon  him  during  his  early 
struggles.  And  had  this  been  the  case,  the  world 
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would  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  the  grandest 
and  most  beautiful  operas  that  have  ever  been 
written.  When  at  last  admirers  gathered  round 
him,  and  even  crowned  heads  bowed  down  before 
him,  was  it  unnatural  that  such  a  man  as  he  should 
feel  inclined  to  turn  aside  contemptuously  ? 

'  Bah  !'  says  he.  '  Why  did  you  not  believe  in  me 
forty  years  ago  ?  I  can  do  without  you  now  !' 
Perhaps  it  is  also  not  unnatural  that  the  crowned 
head  should  be  offended  at  such  a  reception  of  his 
royal  homage,  and  should  exclaim,  *  What  insuffer- 
able vanity  !'  ;  but  if  he  would  stop  to  calmly 
consider  the  nature  of  Richard  Wagner's  pride  his 
indignation  would  cease,  and  he  would  perforce 
own  that  the  musician  was  justified  in  his  contempt 
for  a  world  which  for  so  long  had  been  blind  to  his 
genius. 

It  can  also  be  said  for  Wagner  that  at  least  he 
had  something  to  be  proud  of,  whereas  many  people 
are  vain  who  have  not  the  faintest  excuse  for  their 
vanity. 

Wagner  was,  with  all  his  faults,  a  very  lovable 
personality.  He  was  ever  thoughtful  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  others,  and  would  rather  suffer 
himself  than  hurt  a  friend's  feelings.  He  once  went 
upon  a  pleasure  excursion,  and  while  on  the  way  he 
began  to  feel  very  unwell.  Rather  than  spoil  the 
enjoyment  of  those  with  him,  he  bravely  tried  to 
hide  his  feelings,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  everyone 
agreed  he  had  been  singularly  bright  and  amiable. 
He  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  actually  been 
in  great  physical  suffering. 

All  the  artistes  who  had  worked  for  him  were 
devoted  to  him,  and  rendered  him  years  of  loving 
service  which  no  money  could  have  secured.  Paul 
Joukovski,  the  famous  painter,  left  his  studio  at 
Naples  to  live  at  Bayreuth  and  paint  the  '  Parsifal ' 
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scenery.  He  did  not  find  Wagner  easy  to  please  ! 
It  was  some  time  before  the  master  was  satisfied 
with  the  wonderful  garden  scene.  He  wanted  the 
flowers  to  be  as  large  as  the  girls,  and  the  girls  just 
like  the  flowers.  This  was  a  difficult  task  for  even 
Joukovski  to  accomplish,  but  as  Wagner  wished  it 
it  was  done.  He  had  marvellous  influence  with 
actors  and  actresses,  and  they  would  do  anything 
in  their  power  to  please  him.  In  that  section 
of*  his  opera — 'The  Nibelungen  Ring' — entitled 
'  Rheingold,'  three  daughters  of  the  Rhine  guard 
the  precious  gold.  The  ladies  are  seen  to  be 
swimming  in  midwater,  singing  as  they  gracefully 
move  through  the  Rhine  depths.  To  produce  this 
effect  upon  the  stage  the  actresses  who  performed 
the  part  of  Rhine  girls  had  to  be  swung  up  and 
down  in  invisible  cages  under  the  water.  At  first 
they  were  terrified  at  the  situation,  and  declared 
they  could  not  face  it.  They  refused  to  get  into 
their  cages,  and  the  stage-manager  was  in  despair. 
But  when  Wagner  begged  them  to  try  they  con- 
sented to  do  so.  He  had  given  the  greatest  care  to 
the  preparation  of  this  splendid  scene,  and  the  idea 
that  it  could  not  be  carried  out  brought  the  tears  to 
his  eyes.  That  was  enough  for  the  actresses  ;  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  master's  grief  they  got  into 
their  cages,  and  all  went  easily. 

Mr  Haweis,  in  his  musical  recollections,  relates 
with  pride  how  upon  one  occasion  he  was  kissed  by 
Wagner.  One  evening  he  went  to  see  the  com- 
poser, and  upon  entering  the  room  was  met  by  his 
host,  who  took  him  by  both  arms  and  saluted  him 
with  a  kiss  on  each  cheek  in  the  orthodox  German 
manner.  Mr  Haweis  regards  this  as  one  of  his  most 
pleasant  recollections. 

Wagner  was  impatient  and  quick-tempered,  and 
it  was  said  that  he  often  showed  signs  of  this  when 
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conducting  an  orchestra.  Rather  an  amusing  inci- 
dent once  occurred,  due  to  his  impatience  over  a 
glove  he  was  wearing,  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
caused  him  annoyance.  In  the  middle  of  the  per- 
formance he  violently  pulled  off  the  glove  and  threw 
it  down  in  front  of  him  ;  then,  in  hastily  picking 
up  his  baton,  he  caught  the  glove  on  the  end  of  it 
and  hurled  it  into  the  face  of  an  occupant  of  the 
stalls.  The  orchestra  wavered  between  fright  and 
amusement,  and  the  performance  narrowly  escaped 
a  fiasco.  When  more  than  usually  excited,  his 
gesticulations  would  became  very  violent,  his  hair 
would  dart  from  one  side  to  another,  and  if  his  tie 
did  not  become  loose  and  hang  down,  you  saw  the 
bow  of  it  under  his  left  ear. 

Wagner  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  mother. 
It  is  said  that  he  could  not  see  a  Christmas-tree 
a-light  without  the  tears  rising  to  his  eyes,  as  it 
reminded  him  of  his  childhood.  His  intimate  friend, 
Ferdinand  Praeger,  said  :  *  I  verily  believe  that  he 
never  loved  anyone  else  so  deeply  as  his  u  liebes 
Miitterchen." ' 

As  has  been  already  stated,  he  was  exceedingly 
rond  of  animals,  and  his  life  was  filled  with  numerous 
acts  of  humanity  to  these  members  of  our  larger 
family.  When  he  was  a  youth  he  was  greatly 
attracted  by  a  beautiful  Jewess,  who  owned  a  pet 
poodle.  He  was  equally  fond  of  caressing  the 
poodle  and  flirting  with  the  Jewess.  It  so  happened 
that  the  young  lady  became  engaged  to  her  cousin, 
and  wrote  to  tell  Wagner  that  all  was  at  an  end 
between  them.  The  youthful  genius  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  news,  and  exclaimed  with  a  sigh, 
<  After  all,  I  think  I  cared  more  for  the  dog  than 
the  girl/ 

Another  instance  of  Wagner's  intense  attachment 
to  the  canine  race  is  as  follows. 
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up  some  comic  scene  and  render  it  with  all  the 
merriment  of  a  child.  He  often  read  the  same  book 
again  and  again.  He  said,  <  What  is  worth  reading 
is  worth  re-reading.' 

When  he  first  heard  the  performance  of  English 
orchestras  and  vocal  choirs,  Wagner  gave  his  opinion 
of  them  as  follows  :  '  There  is  no  variety  :  all  are 
the  same  drawling  monotony.  They  all  sing  and 
play  as  if  they  were  undergoing  some  great  calamity. 
If  they  sing  of  Joy,  it  is  all  tears  ;  of  Glory,  all  tears, 
but  a  little  louder.  When  they  sing  "  Put  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seat,"  they  appear  to  pretend 
they  could  do  it  with  a  feather.  They  sing  it  in  a 
confidential  way,  as  if  it  were  a  writ ;  but  all  the 
time  I  am  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  they  are 
going  to  break  out  into  sobs  and  tears  !'  He  soon 
showed  England  another  way  of  rendering  music. 

While  in  Paris,  Wagner  met  the  famous  painter, 
Gustave  Dor£,  who  was  then  a  young  man  jusi 
beginning  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world.  Dor£ 
drew  a  sketch  in  which  the  composer  figured  as  a 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  of  spirits  in  an  Alpine 
landscape. 

The  poet-musician  was  a  great  snuff-taker,  and 
the  Moscow  orchestra  once  presented  him  with  a 
very  fine  gold  snuff-box  as  a  souvenir.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  box  was  stolen  by  thieves  who  broke 
into  his  rooms  one  night  when  he  was  living  alone 
in  Penzing.  His  landlord  heard  of  the  robbery,  anc 
was  so  much  concerned  that  he  sent  Wagner  his  olc 
retriever  to  act  as  guard.  The  dog  grew  so  attachec 
to  the  composer  that  he  would  not  leave  him  da) 
or  night.  The  animal's  name  was  *  Pohl,'  an< 
although  aged,  he  was  big  and  strong,  and  lived  t< 
protect  his  master  for  some  years. 

At  one  time  Wagner  came  very  near  to  losin; 
his  life  through  drowning.     He  joined  a  pleasur 
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party  in  a  sailing-boat  upon  the  Danube.  A  spirited 
lady  undertook  to  steer,  and,  at  the  rising  of  a  sudden 
squall,  she  grew  alarmed  and  lost  her  head.  She 
brought  the  boat  too  near  the  wind  ;  the  waves 
dashed  it  against  a  raft,  and  it  split  in  two.  How- 
ever, the  whole  party  managed  to  escape  a  watery 
grave,  and  Wagner  showed  great  pluck  in  assisting 
to  rescue  the  lady. 

The  musician  once  tried  the  experiment  of 
engaging  a  lady-companion,  but  the  arrangement 
was  not  successful.  A  young  girl  of  about  seventeen 
came  to  look  after  his  house,  make  his  tea,  and 
endeavour  to  take  the  place  of  a  daughter  to  the 
lonely  man.  But  Wagner  soon  perceived  that  the 
girl  was  dull  and  homesick,  although  she  did  her 
best  to  conceal  it.  He  made  a  journey  to  Pesth, 
which  he  undertook  at  that  time  in  order  to  conduct 
some  concerts  there,  an  excuse  for  sending  her  back 
to  her  friends,  where  he  allowed  her  to  remain  in 
peace.  It  made  him  wretched  to  see  anyone  about 
him  unhappy. 

The  years  during  which  Wagner  lived  alone, 
while  his  first  wife,  Minna,  was  with  her  own 
people,  were  ones  of  sad  solitude  ;  but  even  so  they 
held  peace  and  rest.  His  work  was  sufficient  to  fill 
his  life,  and  in  those  quiet  days  he  was  able  to  wield 
his  pen  without  disturbance. 

At  this  time  he  also  found  much  consolation  and 
help  in  his  correspondence  with  Frau  von  Wesen- 
donck,  wife  of  the  merchant  who  had  given  him 
the  villa  at  Zurich.  Wagner  was  sincerely  attached 
to  Frau  von  Wesendonck,  who,  in  return,  greatly 
admired  and  esteemed  the  composer.  A  warm  and 
lasting  friendship  grew  up  between  them,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents in  the  private  life  of  the  musician.  The 
nature  of  this  attachment  was  in  every  way  refined 
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and  beautiful,  and  its  influence  was  deeply  felt  by 
Wagner.  He  spent  many  happy  days  at  the  home 
of  the  Wesendoncks,  where  he  was  ever  a  welcome 
and  honoured  guest.  He  was  dearly  loved  by  the 
children,  to  whom  he  was  always  known  as  <  Uncle 
Wagner.'  The  letters  that  passed  between  him 
and  Frau  von  Wesendonck  are  both  numerous  and 
exceedingly  interesting.  They  prove  how  much 
Wagner  owed  to  the  influence  of  this  refined  and 
cultured  woman. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he  failed  to 
find  a  sympathetic  companion  in  his  wife,  Minna. 
As  the  latter  was  entirely  unable  to  enter  into  his 
artistic  aspirations,  he  naturally  craved  for  inter- 
course with  some  mind  akin  to  his  own.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  this  unsatisfied  longing  was  most 
deeply  felt  by  the  lonely  musician  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Otto  Wesendonck  and  his  wife, 
Mathilde. 

Wesendonck  was  partner  in  a  large  New  York 
firm  connected  with  the  silk  trade,  and  until  he 
met  Wagner,  he  had  not  given  much  thought  to  art. 
That  is  to  say,  his  ideas  of  art  chiefly  consisted  in 
a  fine,  well-arranged  house,  decorated  with  good 
pictures  and  handsome  furniture.  But  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  a  real  liking  for  music,  and  was  able 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  performance  of  it.  To  his 
wife,  however,  true  culture  and  artistic  ideals  were 
qualities  for  which  she  felt  the  deepest  reverence 
and  admiration.  Hitherto  she  had  never  been 
intimate  with  one  possessing  these  rarities,  and  the 
most  profound  effect  was  produced  upon  her  mind 
by  her  first  personal  experience  of  Wagner's  genius. 
Indeed,  she  herself  says  that  until  she  met  him  she 
was  a  '  blank  page.'  Thus  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  eager  delight  with  which  the  poet-musician 
welcomed  this  kindred  soul,  and  what  keen  pleasure 
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he  must  have  felt  in  forming  the  talented  but  un- 
trained mind  of  the  beautiful  young  matron. 

As  a  proof  of  the  power  and  success  of  his 
influence  in  this  respect,  Frau  von  Wesendonck 
became  the  author  of  some  poems,  plays,  and  stories 
of  no  mean  merit. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  her  friendship,  bestowed 
upon  Wagner  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
feeling  weak  in  body  and  depressed  in  spirit,  came 
as  a  saving  grace  to  the  man  and  his  work. 

As  to  the  personal  qualities  of  Mathilde  von 
Wesendonck,  she  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  her 
as  a  most  refined  and  sweet-natured  woman,  true 
wife,  and  loving  mother.  Her  husband  was  in 
every  way  deserving  of  her  affection,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  a  singularly  unselfish  and  generous  disposition. 
He  remained  to  the  end  a  sincere  friend  of  Wagner's. 
Indeed,  so  great  was  the  kindness  he  showed  the 
latter  in  the  days  of  his  misfortune,  that  the  master 
once  said  to  him  :  *  If  ever  I  am  to  play  a  role  in 
the  history  of  art,  truly  you  should  likewise  occupy 
no  scanty  place  therein.' 

It  was  in  February,  1852,  that  the  musician  was 
introduced  to  Otto  and  Mathilde  von  Wesendonck 
at  the  house  of  a  friend.  Shortly  after  he  gave  a 
rehearsal  of  his  '  Tannhauser '  overture,  at  which 
Frau  von  Wesendonck  was  present.  She  showed 
such  evident  and  genuine  delight  in  the  music  that 
the  composer  was  deeply  moved  and  attracted  by 
her  sympathetic  appreciation.  From  the  first  it 
'appears  that  the  impression  produced  upon  each  of 
them  by  their  naturally  artistic  personalities  was 
mutual.  For  the  next  day  Wagner,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Uhlig,  remarks  :  '  Don't  call  me  vain  if  I 
confess  that  the  extraordinary  effects  which  I  am 
spreading  around  me  restore  me  now  and  then  to 
a  pleasurable  sense  of  existence.  The  glistening 
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moisture  of  a  woman's  eye  has  saturated  me  with 
fresh  hope  again.' 

No  doubt  the  effect  of  Wagner's  personality  upon 
Frau  von  Wesendonck  was  strengthened  by  her 
quick,  womanly  perception  of  his  unhappy  married 
life.  Thus  admiration  and  commiseration  combined 
became  a  strong  force  in  gaining  for  the  musician 
the  deep  and  lasting  friendship  which  helped  him  so 
greatly  at  a  most  critical  point  in  his  career. 

The  generous  Otto  was  easily  persuaded  by  his 
wife  to  aid  materially  the  genius  to  carry  out  his 
ideals,  and,  upon  his  side,  he  rendered  Wagner  much 
financial  assistance. 

At  the  charming  villa  occupied  by  his  friends 
near  Zurich,  and  known  as  <  The  Green  Hill,'  the 
musician  met  many  fellow-artistes,  to  whom  he 
would  often  speak  at  great  length  upon  his  views  of 
art.  But  he  afterwards  declared  that  there  was  only 
one  among  his  listeners  who  comprehended  the  true 
meaning  of  his  words.  That  one  was  Frau  von 
Wesendonck.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  Providence 
brought  into  his  life  this  ideal  friend  who  had  such 
wonderful  instinct  for  the  needs  of  his  heart  and 
mind,  and  who  no  doubt  inspired  him  with  new 
strength  and  courage  at  a  time  when  both  threatened 
to  desert  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

<  PARSIFAL  ' 

AS  it  would  not  be  possible,  in  a  short  biography, 
to    dwell   at    any  length  upon  all  Wagner's 
operas,  it  will  be  as  well  to  devote  a  chapter 
to  the  crowning  work  of  his  life — the  noble  and 
beautiful  c  Parsifal.'     The  legend  which  forms  the 
plot  of  the  drama  runs  as  follows  : 

When  the  body  of  the  Crucified  Saviour  hung 
upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary  a  Roman  soldier  pierced 
the  sacred  side  with  a  spear.  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
received  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  it  flowed  from  the 
wound,  in  a  crystal  cup.  This  cup  and  the  spear 
that  had  entered  the  sacred  flesh  were  given  into  the 
keeping  of  a  certain  knight  called  Titurel,  who  was 
the  head  of  a  holy  brotherhood  of  noble  knights. 
They  dwelt  in  the  Vizigoth  Mountains  of  Southern 
Spain  in  the  castle  of  *  Montsalvat,'  and  here  they 
guarded  the  precious  relics.  These  knights  would 
go  forth  at  times  to  fight  the  cause  of  innocence  and 
right,  and  when  they  returned  they  were  given  to 
drink  of  the  sacred  blood,  and  their  youth  and 
strength  were  renewed  by  a  miracle.  The  chalice 
in  which  this  wine  of  life  was  held  was  called  the 
*  Holy  Grail,'  and  it  and  the  spear  which  had  pierced 
the  dying  Christ  were  guarded  and  treasured  by  the 
knights  of  <  Montsalvat '  with  the  deepest  reverence 
and  awe. 

Every     year    a     white     dove     descended     from 
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Heaven  to  renew  the  life-giving  properties  of  the 
Holy  Grail. 

Now  Titurel,  the  first  knight  of  the  order, 
became  too  old  and  feeble  to  reign  longer,  so 
resigned  his  crown  to  his  son,  Amfortis.  Hard  by 
the  castle  of  Montsalvat  there  dwelt  a  pagan  knight 
called  Klingsor.  He  had  once  sought  to  become 
one  of  the  guardians  of  the  Grail,  but  had  been 
rejected  on  account  of  his  evil  heart.  Filled  with 
anger  and  the  desire  for  revenge,  he  made  a  compact 
with  the  Devil,  in  which  he  undertook  to  wage  war 
against  the  holy  knights,  tempt  them  to  evil  doings, 
and  endeavour  to  rob  them  of  the  precious  relics. 
The  powers  of  darkness  filled  his  palace  and  gardens 
with  diabolical  enchantments  and  magic  arts  by 
which  men  are  led  to  sin.  Through  these  snares 
majtiy  of  the  knights  of  the  Grail  were  ruined,  and 
by  falling  into  sin  were  made  unfit  for  their  holy 
office. 

Among  the  slaves  of  the  wicked  Klingsor  is  a 
woman  called  Kundry,  who  is  under  the  spell  of  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  and  used  by  them  to  tempt  men 
to  wrong.  It  is  said  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  who,  in  ages  gone  by,  had  met  the  Saviour 
as  He  carried  His  cross  along  the  road  to  Calvary 
and  had  laughed  at  His  sufferings.  As  a  punish- 
ment for  her  sin,  she  has  been  doomed  to  wander  over 
the  earth  until  she  can  find  one  who  will  redeem 
her  by  love.  She  is  filled  with  remorse,  and  desires 
to  wipe  out  her  guilt  by  serving  the  knights  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  but  she  falls  under  the  spell  of  Klingsor, 
and  by  him  is  turned  into  an  enchantress  of  unearthly 
beauty.  There  are  times  when  she  is  able  to  free 
herself  from  this  evil  influence,  and  in  those  moments 
she  devotes  her  life  to  trying  to  atone  for  some  of 
the  wrong  she  is  forced  to  work. 

When  Amfortis  took  the  place  of  his  father  at  the 
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head  of  the  noble  knights,  he  went  to  the  enchanted 
palace  of  Klingsor  to  try  and  rescue  some  of  his 
fallen  companions  who  were  enslaved  therein.  But 
alas  !  he,  too,  fell  a  victim  to  the  temptations  of 
Kundry,  who  lured  him  into  her  magic  bower. 
Then  Klingsor  seized  the  sacred  spear  which  the 
knight  was  carrying,  and  wrenched  it  from  his  grasp, 
at  the  same  time  wounding  him  grievously  in  the 
side.  The  wound  would  not  heal,  and  when- 
ever Amfortis  had  to  perform  his  sacred  duty  of 
unveiling  the  mystic  cup,  he  suffered  the  greatest 
torture.  The  spear  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Klingsor,  but  Amfortis  was  rescued  by  a  brave 
knight  called  Gurnemanz,  who,  with  some  others 
from  Montsalvat,  arrived  in  time  to  drag  the 
wounded  king  from  the  enchanted  garden  and 
convey  him  back  to  his  castle.  There  the  unhappy 
man  awakes  to  bewail  his  sin,  the  loss  of  the  sacred 
spear,  and  the  ceaseless  pain  of  his  wound. 

In  the  first  act  of  the  drama  the  curtain  rises  upon 
a  lovely  summer  landscape — a  glade  in  the  woods 
that  surround  the  castle  of  Montsalvat.  Under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  Gurnemanz,  the  aged  and  faithful 
knight  of  the  Grail,  is  seen  sleeping  with  two 
younger  members  of  the  holy  brotherhood.  It  is 
early  morning,  and  as  the  day  slowly  breaks,  distant 
trumpets  are  heard  from  the  neighbouring  castle. 
The  three  men  awake,  the  music  swells  and  rises 
into  a  glorious  hymn  of  praise,  and  the  knights  fall 
upon  their  knees  in  silent  prayer.  Soon  after,  two 
'other  knights  come  down  from  the  castle,  and 
Gurnemanz  asks  them  how  it  fares  with  the  king, 
and  if  his  incurable  wound  causes  him  less  anguish. 
They  reply  that  his  sufferings  are  still  as  great. 
Then  Gurnemanz  bids  the  two  young  men  with 
him  prepare  the  bath  in  the  waters  of  the  sacred 
lake,  which  brings  Amfortis  temporary  relief  from 
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his  pain.  Just  then  there  comes  the  sound  of  horse's 
hoofs,  galloping  wildly,  and  a  weird  woman,  with 
streaming  hair,  is  seen  approaching  on  the  back  ot 
the  flying  steed.  It  is  Kundry  returned  from  the 
Arabian  shores,  whither  she  had  been  to  procure  a 
rare  balm  which  she  hopes  may  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  King  Amfortis.  For  the  time  she  is  freed 
from  the  hateful  spell  of  Klingsor,  and,  in  her 
remorse  for  having  tempted  Amfortis  to  his  ruin, 
she  now  seeks  to  heal  his  wound.  After  giving  the 
phial  which  contains  the  balm  into  the  hands  of 
Gurnemanz,  she  sinks  exhausted  upon  the  ground. 
Mystic  music  then  heralds  the  approach  of  Amfortis, 
who  is  borne  in  upon  his  litter  on  his  way  to  the 
sacred  lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  seen  shining 
amid  the  trees  of  the  glade.  The  king  is  weary 
and  hopeless  from  constant  suffering,  and  he  prays 
for  death  to  release  him  from  his  agony,  or  that  God 
might  send  the  i  chosen  one '  to  deliver  him  from 
his  torments.  While  in  fervent  prayer  one  day 
before  the  Holy  Grail,  a  message  had  come  to  him 
from  Heaven  telling  him  he  should  obtain  relief 
when  a  pure  knight,  chosen  by  God,  should  come 
to  his  aid.  Gurnemanz  gives  him  Kundry's  balm, 
for  which  he  thanks  her,  and  he  is  then  carried  on 
to  his  bath.  When  he  is  gone  the  young  knights 
turn  to  Kundry  and  accuse  her  of  trying  to  further 
harm  their  king  by  giving  him  hurtful  drugs,  but 
Gurnemanz  reminds  them  that  she  has  often  tried 
to  do  good  service  to  them.  The  knights  do  not 
know  she  is  the  same  enchantress  who  tempted 
Amfortis  and  who  is  the  slave  of  Klingsor, 
because,  when  not  under  the  latter's  evil  influence, 
she  has  an  entirely  different  appearance  and  is  de- 
prived of  her  unearthly  beauty.  Therefore  they 
only  believe  her  to  be  a  wild  woman  who  lives  in 
the  woods,  where  she  was  found  sleeping  when 
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Titurel  first  came  to  select  the  spot  upon  which  to 
build  his  castle.  But  the  knights  know  that  she  is 
often  not  seen  for  some  time,  and  that  during  her 
absences  it  invariably  happens  that  some  evil  befalls 
their  brotherhood.  They  reproach  her  with  this, 
and  ask  her  where  she  was  when  Amfortis  received 
his  wound,  and  why  she  was  not  at  hand  to  help 
him.  She,  knowing  that  during  that  time  she  was 
under  Klingsor's  spell,  remains  silent.  Gurnemanz 
then  explains  to  the  younger  knights  the  history  of 
the  king's  misfortune,  and  the  promise  of  help  from 
the  'pure  one.'  At  this  moment  a  sudden  cry  is 
heard,  and  a  white  swan,  pierced  by  an  arrow, 
flutters  to  the  ground  in  dying  agonies.  The  dead 
swan  was  beloved  of  the {  Grail '  brothers,  and  held  by 
them  to  be  a  bird  of  fair  omen,  symbolical  of  spotless 
purity.  They  go  to  find  the  author  of  the  cruel 
deed,  and  discover  him  to  be  a  beautiful  youth,  who 
appears  not  to  realise  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  an 
act  of  wanton  cruelty.  But  as  he  listens  to  the 
grave  rebuke  of  Gurnemanz,  he  is  filled  with 
remorse  and  contrition,  and,  snapping  his  bow  in 
pieces,  he  flings  it  away.  The  young  knights  carry 
off  the  dead  body  of  the  swan,  while  Gurnemanz, 
the  stranger,  and  Kundry,  who  has  now  risen  and 
surveys  the  youth  with  strange  curiosity,  remain 
upon  the  stage.  Gurnemanz  questions  the  latter  as 
to  who  he  is,  but  he  is  unable  to  answer.  All  he 
knows  is  that  his  name  is  Parsifal  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Herzeleide,  or  Broken-Heart.  Kundry, 
however,  knows  more  about  him,  and  relates  how 
his  father  was  one  Gamuret,  a  brave  knight  who  fell 
in  battle.  His  mother,  fearing  a  like  fate  for  her 
son,  brought  him  up  in  the  lonely  forest,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men.  Parsifal  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  one  day  a  troop  of  knights  passed  through  the 
wood,  and  he  was  so  attracted  by  the  glitter  of  their 
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arms  that  he  was  led  on  in  pursuit  of  them.  He 
never  overtook  them,  as  they  were  mounted  and  he 
on  foot,  but  lost  his  way,  and  had  ever  since  been  a 
wanderer  in  the  forest.  At  this  point  Kundry  again 
takes  up  the  story,  and  tells  the  youth  that  his 
mother  had  died  of  grief  because  he  did  not  return 
to  her.  Parsifal  is  frantic  with  despair  at  hearing 
this,  and  in  his  passion  he  falls  upon  Kundry,  and 
would  strangle  her  for  telling  him  such  terrible 
news.  But  he  is  held  back  by  Gurnemanz,  till, 
overcome  by  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  he  faints 
away.  Kundry  shows  her  forgiveness  by  bringing 
water  and  assisting  Gurnemanz  to  revive  him. 
Then,  suddenly,  a  strange  look  comes  over  her  face  ; 
she  rises  and  looks  wildly  around.  The  magic  spell 
of  Klingsor  is  upon  her,  and  a  hideous  drowsiness 
creeps  over  her  senses.  She  is  powerless  to  shake 
off  the  spell,  and,  staggering  to  a  neighbouring 
thicket,  falls  upon  the  ground  in  a  deep  trance. 

King  Amfortis  is  now  seen  returning  from  his 
bath.  Meanwhile  a  thought  has  struck  Gurnemanz. 
Can  this  strange  youth  be  the  one  chosen  to  bring 
relief  to  the  king  ?  He  seems  to  know  no  evil,  and 
readily  repented  of  the  cruel  act  he  committed  in 
ignorance.  The  old  knight  notices  how  he  looks 
with  pity  upon  the  suffering  king  as  he  is  borne 
past  in  his  litter.  Gurnemanz  determines  to  take 
him  to  the  castle,  and  let  him  be  present  at  the 
mystic  celebration  of  the  Holy  Grail.  He  would 
then  witness  the  agony  of  the  afflicted  king,  and,  if 
he  was  the  appointed  deliverer,  would  arise  and  heal 
the  terrible  wound.  With  this  object  the  old  knight 
assists  the  youth  to  rise,  and,  supporting  his  faltering 
steps,  leads  him  towards  the  halls  of  Montsalvat. 

At  this  point  a  wonderful  transformation  of  scenery 
takes  place,  and  the  woodland  changes  to  a  hall  of 
shining  marble,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  glows 
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with  gold  and  colour.  The  pealing  of  great  bells 
and  the  sounding  of  trumpets  draws  nearer  and 
nearer,  while,  in  stately  procession,  the  knights 
enter  the  hall  and  take  their  places  at  two  long 
tables  which  stand  on  either  side  of  the  holy  shrine. 
The  wounded  king  is  borne  in  on  his  litter  and  set 
down  near  this  altar,  upon  which  stands  the  sacred 
chalice.  A  burst  of  heavenly  music  streams  from 
the  high  domed  roof  of  the  hall,  and  the  voices  of 
angels  are  heard  chanting :  i  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my 
blood  !' 

Upon  the  table  before  each  knight  is  a  golden 
cup.  The  voice  of  the  aged  Titurel  is  heard  coming 
from  an  adjoining  chapel,  calling  upon  his  son, 
Amfortis,  to  uncover  the  Grail  and  fulfil  his  sacred 
mission.  Then  follows  a  terrible  struggle  in  the  breast 
of  Amfortis.  He  pleads  that  his  fearful  anguish  may 
be  spared  him  ;  he  not  only  feels  the  pain  of  his 
wound,  but  he  is  bowed  down  with  shame  ;  he 
knows  that  his  guilt  renders  him  unworthy  to  touch 
the  holy  cup ;  yet  he  is  chosen  to  perform  this  most 
high  office.  In  his  agony  of  mind  and  body  he 
begs  that  he  may  be  mercifully  delivered  from  his 
dreadful  punishment.  Again  the  voice  of  Titurel 
is  heard  saying,  4  Uncover  the  Grail  !' 

With  a  supreme  effort  the  sick  king  raises  himself 
and  approaches  the  sacred  vessel.  For  a  few  minutes 
he  bows  his  head  in  silent  prayer,  then,  uncovering 
the  Grail,  he  raises  it  on  high.  At  the  same  time 
a  mist  and  darkness  come  over  the  scene,  and 
through  it  a  ray  of  golden  light  falls  upon  the  lifted 
'cup,  making  the  divine  blood  glow  with  wondrous 
brightness.  The  heavenly  choirs  sing  loudly, 
1  Drink  ye  all  of  this,'  and  the  knights  fall  upon 
their  knees  in  reverent  adoration.  Presently  the 
light  slowly  fades  from  the  crystal  cup,  the  miracle 
is  accomplished,  and  each  knight  as  he  rises  from 
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his  knees  finds  his  golden  goblet  filled  with  wine. 
They  then  solemnly  celebrate  the  mystic  supper, 
while  Amfortis,  whose  sufferings  have  returned  with 
even  greater  anguish,  is  borne  away  unconscious. 

During  this  scene  Parsifal  stands  silent  and 
motionless,  evidently  lost  in  wonder  at  what  he 
sees.  He  appears  to  be  perfectly  unmoved  by  the 
sacred  mystery,  and  in  answer  to  Gurnemanz's 
enquiry,  <  Know'st  thou  what  thine  eyes  have  seen  ?* 
he  only  shakes  his  head  in  bewilderment.  Where- 
upon the  old  knight  grows  angry,  and,  seizing  him 
by  the  shoulder,  pushes  him  from  the  hall,  telling 
him  to  begone  as  an  unworthy  fool.  The  knights 
then  slowly  quit  the  hall,  and  the  curtain  descends 
upon  the  first  act. 

The  second  act  opens  in  the  magician  Klingsor's 
palace.  The  evil  knight  is  seen  surrounded  by  his 
instruments  of  magic,  and  deep  gloom  pervades  the 
scene.  In  Parsifal,  Klingsor  has  recognised  the  being 
destined  to  save  King  Amfortis,  and  has  determined 
to  employ  all  his  arts  to  accomplish  the  youth's  ruin. 
He  knows  that  the  '  pure  one '  is  on  his  way  to  rob 
him  of  the  sacred  spear,  and  to  prevent  this  he  must 
make  the  youth  fall  a  victim  to  his  enchantments. 
He  decides  that  Kundry  shall  be  the  temptress,  and 
lure  Parsifal  as  she  did  Amfortis  himself.  The 
sorcerer  then  kindles  a  magic  fire,  from  which  blue 
vapours  rise,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  Kundry 
appears.  At  first  she  is  still  sleeping,  then  suddenly  she 
awakes,  and  realises  that  she  stands  once  more  before 
her  tormentor,  whose  evil  will  she  is  forced  to  work. 
Loathing  to  return  to  her  vile  mission,  she  vainly 
struggles  to  rebel  against  his  hateful  spell.  When 
she  hears  that  Parsifal  is  to  be  her  next  victim,  her 
agony  is  redoubled.  But  it  is  useless  to  fight  against 
Klingsor's  magic,  and,  with  a  shuddering  cry,  the 
wretched  woman  departs  upon  her  hateful  errand. 
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Meanwhile  Parsifal  has  invaded  Klingsor's  realm, 
and  by  his  prowess  has  put  to  flight  the  evil  knights 
who  rushed  upon  him  as  he  entered.  Here  again 
the  scenery  lifts  and  changes  in  a  marvellous  way. 
The  magician's  tower  sinks  into  the  earth,  and  in 
its  place  stands  a  beautiful  garden  of  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  all  of  immense  size  and  gorgeous  colours  : 
huge  roses  hang  in  tangled  masses  ;  lilies,  bluebells, 
and  orchids  form  a  dazzling  mass  of  colour.  At  the 
back  of  this  garden  stands  the  enchanted  castle,  and 
Parsifal  appears  on  the  wall  gazing  in  wonder  and 
bewilderment  at  the  loveliness  around  him.  Groups 
of  beautiful  girls,  dressed  like  flowers,  and  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  flowers  themselves,  rush  in, 
singing  the  most  enchanting  refrain.  They  eagerly 
surround  the  young  hero,  and  endeavour  to  fascinate 
him  with  all  the  enticements  at  their  command ;  but 
he  turns  from  them  in  disgust,  and  is  about  to  leave 
the  garden  when  he  hears  his  name  softly  called. 
He  thinks  it  is  his  mother's  voice,  and  looks  eagerly 
around.  The  flower  maidens  are  gone,  but  beneath 
some  roses  that  overhang  a  mossy  bank  he  sees 
a  woman  of  unearthly  loveliness  half  hidden  in  a 
glowing  bed  of  flowers.  It  is  Kundry,  transformed 
by  Klingsor's  magic  spell,  who  is  there  to  tempt 
Parsifal  to  his  destruction.  In  the  midst  of  the  witch- 
craft cast  upon  her  Kundry  is  strangely  affected  by 
the  unsullied  purity  of  the  young  man  before  her, 
and  a  feeling  comes  over  her  that  by  him  she  could 
be  delivered  from  her  tormentor  and  corrupter, 
Klingsor.  She  feels  that  if  she  could  win  Parsifal's 
love  he  would  be  her  saviour,  yet  at  the  same  time 
by  so  doing  she  would  fulfil  the  command  of 
Klingsor  and  cast  the  youth  into  his  clutches.  She 
is  bound  to  obey  the  magician,  and  she  also 
wishes  to  win  Parsifal  for  herself.  Urged  by  these 
two  forces,  she  throws  all  the  intensity  of  her  wild 
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nature  into  the  task  before  her.  She  thinks  she  will 
win  him  through  his  love  for  his  mother,  so  she 
begins  to  speak  to  him  of  her.  She  dwells  upon 
Herzeleide's  grief  at  his  loss  and  her  sad  death.  She 
tells  him  that,  although  he  can  never  again  feel  the 
sweetness  of  his  mother's  love,  she  will  replace  it  by 
hers  ;  that,  if  he  will  love  her  in  return,  he  will 
forget  his  remorse  for  having  allowed  an  impulse  to 
take  him  from  his  mother's  side,  and  be  happy  once 
more.  Parsifal  shows  that  he  feels  all  she  says  in 
reference  to  his  mother  very  deeply,  but  nothing 
will  make  him  accept  her  offer  of  love  in  place  of 
what  he  has  lost.  She  continues  to  plead,  but  in 
spite  of  her  desperate  entreaties  he  remains  firm  in 
his  refusal  to  yield.  Then  suddenly  she  rises  and 
presses  her  lips  to  his  in  a  long  kiss.  Parsifal  recoils 
in  horror  from  her  touch,  and  a  sharp  pain  pierces 
his  heart.  All  at  once  the  memory  of  the  suffering 
King  Amfortis  rushes  over  him  like  a  flood  ;  he  sees 
the  agony  of  self-reproach  which  swept  the  unhappy 
king  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Grail ;  he  hears 
his  piteous  appeals  for  mercy.  Then  Kundry, 
finding  her  first  attempt  has  failed,  tries  another 
wile  by  which  to  win  him.  She  tells  him  how  she 
once  laughed  at  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  that  as 
punishment  for  her  sin  she  is  under  a  curse,  from 
which  she  can  be  freed  by  love.  If  Parsifal  will 
give  her  his,  he  will  redeem  her  from  her  dreadful 
doom.  The  young  man  answers  that  he  now  sees 
his  mission  is  to  help  King  Amfortis,  and  that  if 
Kundry  would  seek  forgiveness  for  her  sins,  she 
should  do  so  by  aiding  him  in  this  work.  He  asks 
her  to  show  him  the  way  out  of  the  enchanted 
palace  and  direct  him  to  the  castle  of  Montsalvat. 
Kundry  becomes  wild  with  passion,  and  tells  him 
that  if  he  refuses  to  give  her  his  love  he  will  meet 
with  the  same  fate  as  Amfortis,  and  be  wounded  by 
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the  holy  spear.  Finding  he  still  remains  firm  in  his 
refusal  to  yield  to  her  desire,  the  desperate  woman 
showers  bitter  curses  upon  him,  and  swears  he  will 
never  reach  Montsalvat.  She  then  shouts  aloud  to 
Klingsor,  who  suddenly  appears  bearing  in  his  hand 
the  sacred  spear.  In  another  moment  he  hurls  it  at 
Parsifal,  but  it  hangs  suspended  in  the  air  above  the 
youth's  head.  Because  he  has  remained  pure  in  the 
midst  of  temptation,  it  cannot  wound  him  as  it  did 
the  sinful  Amfortis.  He  seizes  it  in  his  hand  and 
makes  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  Then,  with  the  shock 
as  of  an  earthquake,  the  castle  of  Klingsor  falls  in 
ruins  to  the  ground,  the  flowers  all  lie  in  withered 
heaps,  while  the  flower-girls,  who  have  rushed  in, 
all  share  the  same  fate.  Kundry  sinks  down  in  a 
deathly  swoon,  and  as  Parsifal  steps  over  the  shattered 
castle  wall  he  says  to  her :  '  Thou  knowest  when  we 
shall  meet  again  !'  Here  concludes  the  second  act. 
At  the  third,  and  last,  act  the  curtain  lifts  upon 
beautiful  sunlit  moor  and  woodland.  It  is  a  flowery 
mead  adjoining  Montsalvat,  but  upon  another  side 
to  that  represented  in  the  first  act.  In  a  sheltered 
spot  stands  a  rude  hut,  which  is  the  dwelling-place 
of  Gurnemanz.  The  old  knight  is  seen  coming  out 
of  this  cabin.  His  hair  is  white,  and  he  is  bent  with 
age.  Presently  low  moaning  sounds  are  heard,  and 
Gurnemanz  goes  to  find  from  whence  they  come. 
He  discovers  Kundry  lying  unconscious  beneath 
some  undergrowth.  He  clears  away  the  thicket, 
and  does  all  he  can  to  revive  her.  She  gradually 
recovers  and  staggers  to  her  feet ;  then,  appearing 
not  to  realise  what  has  happened,  she  mutters, 
1  Service  !  service  !'  and  taking  a  pitcher  that  stands 
near  by,  she  begins  to  carry  it  towards  the  well. 
But  she  is  overcome  by  weakness,  and  sinks  ex- 
hausted by  Gurnemanz's  hut.  At  this  moment  a 
knight,  clad  in  black  armour,  approaches  with  weary 
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steps.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a  long  spear.  Gurne- 
manz  goes  up  to  him  and  bids  him  lay  aside  his 
armour  and  weapons,  as  he  needs  them  not,  for  he 
is  within  the  holy  grounds  of  Montsalvat.  The 
stranger  replies  that  he  knew  not  where  he  was, 
and  then,  doffing  his  helmet,  sword,  and  buckler,  he 
kneels  down  in  silent  prayer.  Kundry  and  Gurne- 
manz  then  both  recognise  Parsifal,  and  see  that  he 
carries  the  holy  spear.  Rising  from  his  knees,  the 
knight  tells  them  he  has  undergone  great  suffering, 
and  endured  desperate  conflicts  in  his  endeavour  to 
reach  Montsalvat  once  more,  but  through  all  he  has 
kept  the  sacred  spear  safe  from  harm  or  profanation. 
He  tells  them  he  now  knows  that  with  this  spear  he 
can  heal  the  king's  grievous  wound,  and  it  is  his 
mission  to  bring  pardon  and  salvation  both  to 
Amfortis  and  Kundry.  Gurnemanz  then  relates 
how  all  the  knights  have  grown  weak  and  old,  and 
that  Titurel  is  dead.  Amfortis,  longing  for  death 
to  free  him  from  his  pain,  now  refuses  to  celebrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  the  knights  are 
thus  deprived  of  that  sacred  sustenance.  On  hear- 
ing this,  Parsifal  is  overcome  with  grief,  and  re- 
proaches himself  for  not  having  reached  Montsalvat 
earlier.  He  well-nigh  faints  with  the  force  of  his 
emotion,  but  is  revived  by  the  water  which  Kundry 
brings  to  him.  Gurnemanz  loosens  his  armour, 
under  which  he  appears  clad  in  a  long  white  tunic. 
The  old  knight  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Amfortis 
has  consented  to  perform  once  more  the  holy  rites 
that  very  day,  as  it  is  Good  Friday,  the  day  upon 
which  the  Redeemer  laid  down  His  life  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  Still,  both  he  and  Parsifal 
agree  that  henceforth  some  other  than  Amfortis 
should  celebrate  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Grail, 
and  that  Parsifal  himself  is  the  chosen  one.  The 
two  knights  and  Kundry  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
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lake,  and  Gurnemanz  solemnly  baptises  Parsifal, 
and,  anointing  him  with  some  oil  which  Kundry 
brings,  declares  him  to  be  the  king  of  the  brother- 
hood of  Montsalvat  and  priest  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
Kundry  bathes  the  young  knight's  feet,  and,  as  she 
kneels  before  him,  receives  the  sprinkling  of  bap- 
tismal water  from  his  hands,  and  with  it  the  longed- 
for  pardon  of  her  sins. 

The  great  bells  of  Montsalvat  are  now  heard 
pealing,  and  while  the  stage  gradually  darkens  the 
scene  again  changes,  till  the  hall  of  the  knights  is 
once  more  before  us.  Amfortis  is  borne  in  upon 
his  litter,  and  the  holy  brothers  of  the  Grail  enter 
in  procession  bearing  the  sacred  relics,  which  are 
placed  before  the  unhappy  king.  The  latter,  know- 
ing that  the  celebration  brings  him  new  life  and  new 
torments,  skrinks  in  terror  from  his  office.  He  tears 
the  bandages  from  his  terrible  wound,  and  beseeches 
the  knights  to  thrust  their  swords  therein,  that  he 
may  be  freed  from  his  awful  misery.  At  this 
moment  Parsifal  steps  forward  bearing  the  sacred 
spear,  and  with  it  touches  the  king's  wound.  The 
point  of  the  lance  glows  with  wondrous  light,  and 
the  longed-for  relief  and  healing  are  accomplished. 
Then  the  young  knight  approaches  the  shrine,  and 
announcing  himself  as  the  chosen  priest,  takes  in 
his  hands  the  crystal  cup  and  raises  it  on  high. 
The  precious  blood  glows  with  crimson  glory,  while 
the  heavenly  hosts  are  heard  singing,  <  Drink  ye  all 
of  this.'  The  knights  fall  upon  their  knees  in  rapt 
adoration,  and  the  white  dove  descends  and  hovers 
over  the  golden  chalice.  Kundry  comes  forward 
and  casts  herself  at  Parsifal's  feet ;  the  air  is  filled 
with  a  hymn  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  ;  and 
God's  eternal  love  and  life  are  restored  to  the  kneel- 
ing brotherhood.  Amfortis  prostrates  himself  in 
homage  before  the  noble  youth,  whose  purity  and 
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pity  have  released  him  from  his  terrible  torments, 
and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  most  sublime  and 
beautiful  drama  that  has  ever  been  staged. 

Such  is  the  story  of  '  Parsifal,'  but  to  be  able  to 
realise  the  supreme  grandeur  of  the  opera  one  must 
see  it  presented  at  the  Festival  Theatre  in  Bayreuth. 
The  scenery  is  magnificent,  while  the  music  is  such 
as  only  a  genius  of  the  highest  order  could  have 
conceived — it  is  indescribable. 


CHAPTER  IX 

HIS   LAST    DAYS    IN    VENICE HIS    DEATH 

WHEN  Wagner  arrived  in  Venice  after  the 
'Parsifal'  performances  at  Bayreuth,  the 
Venetians  were  in  the  greatest  state  of 
excitement  at  the  idea  of  the  master  coming  to  live 
in  their  midst.  His  operas  had  been  given  in  Italy, 
with  the  result  that  the  country  had  been  entirely 
won  over  to  his  worship.  A  splendid  suite  of 
twenty-eight  rooms  in  the  Palazzo  Vendramin  had 
been  secured  for  him,  and  there  he  resided  with  his 
wife  and  children.  He  hoped  to  regain  soon  his 
health,  and  was  already  planning  for  the  renewal 
of  the  '  Festival '  plays  in  the  following  year.  But, 
alas  !  his  life  was  nearing  its  end,  and  when 
i  Parsifal '  was  again  performed  at  Bayreuth  the 
body  of  its  writer  lay  at  rest  for  ever. 

In  spite  of  failing  strength,  Wagner  was  active 
and  busy  up  till  the  very  last  day  of  his  existence. 
He  rose  every  morning  between  five  and  six,  and 
worked  till  ten.  During  those  hours  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  interrupted,  and  Cosima,  his  wife,  scrupu- 
lously respected  his  wishes.  At  ten  o'clock  she 
would  take  him  his  letters,  and  after  he  had  read 
them  the  family  breakfasted  together.  Wagner 
would  then  go  down  the  marble  steps  leading  to  the 
Grand  Canal  to  consult  his  gondolier  about  the 
weather.  If  it  was  too  cold  to  venture  upon  the 
water  he  and  his  wife  would  take  a  short  stroll, 
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which  generally  led  them  to  Lavenna's,  the  confec- 
tioner's, where  he  bought  sweetmeats  for  the  children. 
As  the  complaint  from  which  he  was  suffering  was 
heart  disease,  he  felt  the  cold  extremely,  and  usually 
sat  in  his  fur  coat.  If  in  pain  he  would  sip  cognac, 
and  while  he  worked  a  glass  of  wine  was  always  by 
his  hand.  The  Italian  newspapers  reported  him  to 
be  engaged  upon  a  drama  connected  with  Buddha, 
while  by  those  in  Germany  he  was  said  to  be  making 
a  study  of  Ancient  Greek  music. 

He  spent  many  of  his  spare  hours  at  the  cafe", 
amid  a  number  of  admirers  and  friends.  His  mar- 
vellous energy,  his  brilliant  conversation,  and  the 
eager  brightness  of  his  expression  made  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  was  an  old  man. 

In  the  afternoon  he  might  generally  be  seen  with 
his  family,  walking  in  the  arcades  and  streets,  and 
making  small  purchases,  which  usually  took  the 
form  of  gifts  for  his  many  friends,  or  seated  in  some 
sheltered  nook  sipping  coffee.  The  military  band 
which  sometimes  played  in  the  great  square  thought 
to  do  him  an  honour  by  performing  the  overture 
from  'Lohengrin.'  The  way  in  which  they  ren- 
dered the  music  drove  the  composer  to  the  verge  of 
distraction,  and  at  length  obliged  him  to  seek  relief 
in  a  shop,  where  he  clapped  his  hands  over  his  ears 
in  despair. 

Another  time  he  went  up  to  the  bandmaster  and 
requested  him  to  give  something  out  of  Rossini's 
*  Gazza  Ladra.'  As  he  was  dressed  in  his  great- 
coat and  slouched  hat,  the  man  did  not  recognise 
him,  and  answered  politely  that  he  could  not  very 
well  alter  the  programme.  Wagner  said  no  more,  but 
bowed  and  retired.  When  he  had  gone,  a  bystander 
informed  the  bandmaster  that  it  was  the  famous  com- 
poser who  had  addressed  him.  The  poor  conductor 
was  filled  with  regret  and  confusion,  and  at  once 
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arranged  for  a  selection  from  *  Gazza  Ladra  '  to  be 
played.  This  was  repeated  for  two  consecutive  days. 
Wagner  was  greatly  pleased,  and  went  to  express  his 
thanks  to  the  performers,  at  the  same  time  praising 
the  solo  cornet,  who  had  executed  his  part  admirably. 

The  musician  became  immensely  popular  at 
Venice,  not  only  on  account  of  his  genius,  but 
because  of  his  remarkable  power  of  attracting  people 
to  his  person.  He  was  very  genial  and  very 
generous,  both  of  which  qualities  endeared  him  to 
the  poor.  He  mixed  with  the  people  and  encouraged 
them  to  talk  to  him,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  help 
and  sympathise  with  their  troubles.  He  was  adored 
by  his  gondoliers,  who  would  relate  the  kind  words 
spoken  to  them  by  the  master  with  the  deepest 
pride.  '  He  patted  me  on  the  back/  said  one, 
'  asked  me  if  I  was  tired,  and  said,  "  Amico  mioy  so 
the  Carnival  has  come  to  an  end."  :  The  simple- 
hearted  fellow  would  repeat  this  statement  to  every- 
one as  if  it  were  the  greatest  event  of  his  life. 

Wagner  dined  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  generally 
had  a  short  nap  afterwards.  A  very  old  and  faithful 
servant,  named  Betty  Burket,  always  remained 
quietly  in  a  room  next  to  that  in  which  her  master 
slept,  that  she  might  be  at  hand  should  he  call. 
In  fine  weather  the  gondolier  was  in  attendance 
every  day  at  half-past  three,  and  the  composer  would 
visit  the  San  Lazzaro  and  Giudecca.  When  the 
longer  evenings  came,  he  would  read  aloud  to  his 
wife  and  children,  usually  selecting  some  dramatic 
work.  Sometimes  he  became  so  carried  away  by 
his  recitation  that  the  servants  would  hasten  to  the 
door  to  inquire  if  anything  was  wrong  !  While 
thinking  deeply  he  had  a  habit  of  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  with  his  hands  behind  him,  a  posi- 
tion approved  of  by  his  doctor,  who  said  it  allowed 
him  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  assisted  the  action 
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of  the  heart.  This  being  the  case,  Wagner  had 
pockets  made  at  the  back  of  his  coat  in  which 
to  put  his  hands  when  pacing  to  and  fro  in  this 
manner. 

Like  Byron,  the  musician  was  very  fond  of  plenty 
of  light.  When  the  poet  was  in  Venice,  he  used  so 
many  candles  to  illuminate  his  apartments  at  night 
that  people  often  wondered  what  grand  festival 
could  be  taking  place.  A  blaze  of  light  streamed 
from  the  windows  and  set  the  waters  of  the  canal 
all  aglow.  But  inside  the  room  sat  Byron  alone 
with  his  MSS.  of  <  Manfred,'  <  Parisina,'  and  <  Don 
Juan.'  Strange  to  say,  one  of  Wagner's  servants 
happened  to  be  brother  to  one  of  Byron's.  '  This 
great  German  is  like  Byron,'  the  man  would  say  ; 
4  he  has  the  same  wondrous  need  of  wax  candles.' 
Wagner  would  often  quote  the  Italian  proverb, 
<  Where  there  is  light  there  is  joy.'  The  composer 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  serious  affection  of  his 
heart,  and  when  the  warm  weather  came  he  would 
inhale  new  hope  and  strength  while  out  upon  the 
wide  lagoons.  '  Ah  !'  he  would  exclaim,  *  I  shall 
get  well  here.  No  smoke,  no  dust.' 

In  the  November  of  1882  Liszt  came  to  see  him. 
This  visit  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  both 
men,  and  they  spent  long  hours  discussing  art  and 
the  many  interests  they  shared  in  common.  The 
artist  Joukovski,  who  had  painted  the  *  Parsifal ' 
scenery,  also  came  to  Venice  to  visit  Wagner. 
While  there  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Liszt  and  a 
picture  of '  The  Holy  Family.'  In  the  latter  work 
the  figures  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph  were  sur- 
rounded by  guardian  angels,  and  the  faces  of  these 
angels  were  portraits  of  Wagner's  children.  Liszt, 
like  his  friend,  was  an  early  riser,  and  was  usually  at 
work  by  five  in  the  morning.  Both  he  and  Wagner 
accomplished  a  great  deal  durijig  the  small  hours. 
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Upon  one  occasion  the  great  composer  was  seized 
with  a  strange  presentiment  of  death.  It  happened 
on  the  birthday  of  his  wife,  when,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  some  friends,  he  was  about  to  conduct 
his  earliest  symphony.  As  he  took  up  the  baton  he 
suddenly  said  :  i  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever 
conduct,  for  I  feel  I  have  not  long  to  live.5  He  was 
not  usually  despondent  about  his  state  of  health  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  remarkably  sanguine.  He  often 
spoke  of  living  till  ninety,  and  would  add  with  a 
smile  that  even  if  he  did  he  would  not  have  half 
finished  the  work  he  had  in  his  mind.  He  was  not 
very  prudent,  and  often  caused  his  wife  great  anxiety 
by  his  carelessness.  The  doctors  warned  him  against 
drinking  too  much  tea,  coffee,  or  any  stimulant,  but 
he  only  laughed,  and  continued  to  sip  his  coffee  with 
much  relish.  Another  time  that  he  referred  to  his 
death  was  during  the  Carnival  of  1883.  He  had 
shown  the  utmost  delight  in  the  festival,  and  upon 
the  first  day  of  Lent  was  taken  by  his  gondolier  to 
the  new  necropolis,  or  city  of  the  dead.  He  walked 
all  over  the  place,  and  admired  the  well-kept  lawns 
and  shrubberies,  but  most  of  all  the  quiet  and  peace- 
ful recesses. 

'  And  was  my  gracious  master  pleased  ? '  asked  the 
gondolier,  as  they  returned  home. 

'  Yes,  uncommonly,'  replied  Wagner ;  *  and  I 
shall  soon  seek  some  such  quiet  spot  for  my  own 
last  resting-place.' 

As  time  went  on  his  sufferings  increased,  his 
breathing  grew  more  and  more  laboured.  Some- 
times he  would  start  for  a  walk  and  return  breath- 
less in  a  few  minutes.  Twice  while  he  was  away 
from  home  he  became  seized  with  sudden  faintness, 
and  had  to  be  put  into  his  gondola.  He  attempted 
to  hide  his  true  state  from  his  wife  and  family,  but 
they  overheard  him  groaning  when  alone  in  his 
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room,  and  found  him  almost  unconscious,  with  his 
hand  pressed  to  his  heart.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
he  made  light  of  the  attack,  and  appeared  to  get 
quite  well  again.  Indeed,  the  very  day  before  he 
died  he  declared  he  felt  better  than  he  had  done  for 
some  time ;  his  breathing  was  free,  and  his  pulse  more 
regular. 

It  was  on  February  13,  1883,  that  the  master 
breathed  his  last.  He  rose  that  morning  at  his 
usual  early  hour,  and  saying  that  he  had  much 
work  to  finish,  requested  that  no  one  should  disturb 
him  till  dinner-time,  which  was  at  two  o'clock.  He 
then  retired  to  his  study,  and  Betty  took  up  her 
post  in  the  ante-room.  Both  Cosima,  his  wife,  and 
the  faithful  servant  seemed  to  feel  that  all  was  not 
right  with  the  master. 

Hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  nothing  was  heard 
save  the  even  tread  of  the  musician  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  his  room.  Every  now  and  then  Cosima 
would  look  in  to  ask  Betty  how  things  were. 

*  The  master  has  not  called,'  said  the  latter.  '  He 
walks  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  always.' 

A  little  before  two  o'clock  Wagner  rang  his  bell, 
and  inquired  if  his  gondola  was  ordered  for  that 
afternoon.  Upon  receiving  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said  he  would  take  a  plate  of  soup 
in  his  room,  as  he  did  not  feel  very  well.  It  was 
a  usual  thing  for  him  to  have  his  meal  alone  when 
absorbed  in  his  work,  so  there  was  nothing  alarming 
about  this  request.  The  soup  was  taken  to  him, 
and  after  that  all  was  quiet  for  some  time.  Then 
the  pacing  up  and  down  recommenced,  ceased  ; 
and  the  next  thing  that  was  heard  was  the  sound 
of  a  piano — Wagner  was  playing  the  first  scene 
from  the  '  Rheingold.'  The  music  stopped,  and 
a  few  hurried  steps  were  taken  across  the  room, 
then  the  anxiously  listening  servant  heard  a  sharp 
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cough.  She  threw  aside  her  work  and  hurried  to 
the  door  of  her  master's  study.  A  deep  groan 
reached  her  ears,  then  her  name,  called  faintly. 
She  rushed  in,  to  find  Wagner  leaning  on  his  couch 
and  writhing  in  agony.  His  coat  was  half  off,  as 
if  he  had  torn  it  aside  in  his  struggle  for  breath  ; 
his  face  was  terribly  changed  and  grey  and  drawn 
with  pain.  As  soon  as  Betty  reached  him  he 
murmured,  with  the  greatest  effort  and  almost 
inaudibly,  <  Call  my  wife  and  the  doctor.'  These 
were  his  last  words.  The  terrified  servant  ran  to 
call  Madame  Wagner,  who  flew  to  her  husband's 
side.  Directly  she  saw  him  she  sent  at  once  for 
his  doctor,  Dr  Keppler.  Unfortunately  the  latter 
was  then  attending  another  case,  and  it  was  quite 
half  an  hour  before  he  could  be  found.  Meanwhile 
Cosima  did  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  her  husband  ; 
she  sat  down  by  his  side  and  placed  her  arms  around 
him.  His  head  fell  back  upon  her  shoulder  and 
his  breathing  grew  a  little  easier,  but  he  was  quite 
unable  to  speak,  and  his  evident  suffering  filled  her 
with  anguish.  She  began  to  gently  rub  his  heart, 
an  act  that  had  sometimes  lessened  his  pain.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  appeared  to  fall  into  a  quiet  sleep, 
which  she  took  as  a  good  sign.  She  remained  very 
still,  holding  him  in  her  arms,  and  it  was  thus 
Dr  Keppler  found  them. 

*He  has  fallen  asleep,'  she  said,  as  the  doctor 
entered  the  study.  But  one  glance  was  enough  to 
tell  the  medical  man  that  his  sleep  was  the  sleep  of 
death.  He  took  the  hand  that  had  penned  such 
marvellous  work,  and  felt  for  the  pulse  that  would 
never  beat  again.  Then  he  gently  raised  the  lifeless 
body  in  his  arms  and  carried  it  to  the  adjoining 
bedroom.  It  was  with  the  deepest  emotion  that  he 
returned  to  tell  Cosima  the  sad  truth.  The  poor 
wife  gave  a  great  cry,  and,  running  to  her  dead 
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husband,  fell  prostrate  upon  the  bed  by  his  side. 
There  she  remained  for  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  time  she  refused  to  take  food,  and  was  at  last 
carried  away,  having  fainted  from  exhaustion. 

Thus  died  the  great  musician,  his  last  hour  devoted 
to  the  work  of  his  life,  with  the  ink  scarcely  dry 
upon  the  paper  before  him.  At  the  news  of  his 
death  the  servants  were  overcome  with  grief.  When 
it  became  known  that  Richard  Wagner  was  very  ill, 
and  the  doctor  was  at  his  bedside,  a  large  crowd 
assembled  outside  the  Palazzo  Vendramin,  but  nothing 
definite  was  made  public  until  about  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Dr  Keppler  then  went  down  the  palace 
steps,  and  amid  the  breathless  silence  of  the  waiting 
people  he  said :  *  Richard  Wagner  is  dead.  He  died 
an  hour  ago  from  the  effects  of  heart  disease.* 

The  announcement  was  received  with  cries  of 
4  Dead  !  dead  !'  and  soon  after  the  crowd  gradually 
dispersed.  That  evening  every  caf£  in  Venice  had 
the  bulletin  :  c  Riccardo  Wagner,  il  famoso  tedesco, 
il  gran  Maestro  del  Vendramin,  e  morto.'  It  was 
said  that  no  such  sensation  had  been  felt  in  Venice 
since  the  death  of  Garibaldi. 

Poor  Luigi,  Wagner's  gondolier,  burst  into  tears 
when  he  heard  of  his  master's  death.  *  He  is  gone,' 
he  said,  between  his  sobs,  '  the  good,  noble  man, 
who  never  spoke  an  unkind  word  to  any  of  us  ! 
Ah  !  to  think  that  I  shall  never  row  him  more.' 

Luigi  took  charge  of  a  little  kitten  which  had 
been  a  pet  of  Wagner's,  and  that  he  had  one  day 
saved  from  drowning  in  the  canal.  The  little 
animal  seemed  to  know  its  friend  was  gone,  for  she 
could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  gondola,  but  sat 
crouched  in  the  corner  of  the  dead  man's  seat. 

The  sad  intelligence  soon  spread  over  Europe, 
and  during  the  course  of  the  next  week  the  telegraph 
wires  were  blocked  by  no  less  than  five  thousand 
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despatches  of  sympathy  addressed  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  the  great  composer.  From  all  parts  of 
the  civilised  world  messages  of  condolence  poured 
in.  Thus  he  who  was  once  an  exile,  who  lived 
upon  the  generosity  of  a  few  friends,  died  in  the 
very  height  of  earthly  glory. 

The  body  was  embalmed  by  Dr  Keppler,  and  a 
cast  of  Wagner's  face  was  taken  by  Signer  Benvenuto. 
A  bronze  coffin  was  ordered  from  Vienna,  and  when 
it  arrived,  was  carried  upstairs  by  Joukovski,  Hans 
Richter,  Ruben,  and  the  dead  master's  devoted 
medical  attendant.  It  was  also  borne  by  them  to 
the  funereal  gondola. 

The  city  of  Venice  begged  for  the  privilege  of 
a  public  ceremony,  as  an  expression  of  the  universal 
respect  and  homage  felt  for  the  departed  genius. 
But  Cosima  refused  to  allow  any  final  pageant,  and 
would  have  no  music  either.  She  said  it  would 
break  her  heart,  so  only  the  solemn  tolling  of  the 
distant  bell  was  to  be  heard  as  the  sad  procession 
moved  along  the  canal.  The  chief  nobles  of  the 
city,  the  high  municipal  officers,  and  an  immense 
throng  of  mourners  followed  to  the  station,  which 
was  guarded  as  though  for  the  funeral  of  a  monarch. 
The  canals  were  crowded  with  gondolas  draped  in 
crape.  Three  kings  sent  wreaths  to  the  funeral,  the 
largest  of  which  came  from  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
who  also  sent  his  representative  to  accompany  the 
funeral  cortege  from  Munich  to  Bayreuth,  where 
Wagner  was  to  be  buried.  Flags  floated  half-mast 
high  in  all  the  ports  through  which  the  coffin  passed, 
and  the  municipalities  of  every  town  where  there 
was  a  stoppage  sent  deputations  and  more  flowers. 
By  the  time  Bayreuth  was  reached  the  number  of 
wreaths  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred,  and  filled 
two  large  cars. 

On    February    17    the   inhabitants  of  Bayreuth 
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assembled  at  the  station  to  receive  the  bier.  Every 
head  was  uncovered  as  the  coffin  was  solemnly  lifted 
out  and  taken  to  the  hearse.  The  latter  was  drawn 
by  four  black  horses,  and  preceded  by  a  brigade  of 
firemen.  All  along  the  road  black  pennons  streamed 
from  right  to  left,  and  as  the  procession  slowly  wended 
its  way  the  burgomaster  approached  the  hearse  and 
laid  yet  another  beautiful  wreath  upon  it  in  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Bayreuth.  A  second  one  also 
arrived  from  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  bearing  upon 
it  the  inscription,  4  To  the  Deathless  One/ 

It  had  been  Wagner's  wish  to  be  buried  in  the 
garden  of  his  Bayreuth  home,  Wahnfried,  and  a 
grave  had  been  dug  in  a  quiet  spot,  surrounded  by 
thick  trees  of  laurel,  fir,  and  yew.  Arrived  at  the 
house,  the  coffin  rested  for  a  short  space  at  the 
entrance,  and  then  was  carried  to  the  spot  prepared 
to  receive  it  attended  by  a  group  of  sorrowing 
friends.  Only  a  certain  number  of  people  were 
admitted  into  the  garden,  first  among  these  being 
Liszt,  Bulow,  Richter,  and  Joukovski. 

It  was  the  expressed  desire  of  Madame  Wagner 
that  there  should  be  no  speeches,  and  only  the 
shortest,  simplest  prayer  made  at  the  graveside. 
Accordingly  Herr  Caselmann,  in  a  few  touching 
words,  committed  the  soul  of  the  departed  to  the 
care  of  Christ,  and  begged  the  blessing  of  God  to 
rest  upon  the  widow  and  children.  Not  the  least 
of  the  mourners  who  followed  the  dead  master  to 
his  last  resting-place  were  two  of  his  favourite  dogs, 
who  had  shared  with  so  many  the  goodness  of  his 
large  heart. 

A  massive  slab  or  smooth  grey  granite  was  placed 
above  the  vault  of  the  grave,  and  upon  this  the 
musician's  children  knelt  as  the  body  of  their  father 
was  slowly  lowered  into  the  earth.  Some  of  those 
standing  near  took  a  leaf  or  a  flower  as  it  fell  from 
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(the  piled-up   heap  as  a  last  memento  of  the  great 

[composer.  Thus  was  Richard  Wagner  laid  at  rest 
for  ever  in  the  garden  of  Wahnfried.  'Illusion- 
Respite  ' — the  full  and  true  meaning  of  that  word 

i  he  loved  was  now  his. 

It  is  said  that  the  head  of  the  dead  genius  rested 
upon  the  long  golden  tresses  of  his  wife  Cosima, 
who,  because  he  had  so  admired  them,  and  as  a  last 
tribute  of  her  love,  had  sacrificed  them  to  bury  with 
him. 

No  elaborate  monument  marks  the  grave  of  the 
great  musician — there  is  nothing  written  on  the 
plain  grey  slab  ;  but  an  even  more  lasting  monu- 
ment than  any  made  of  marble  is  raised  for  ever 
to  his  memory  in  the  hearts  or  the  people — his 
noble  devotion  to  his  art  and  his  country,  and  the 
marvellous  music  he  has  given  to  the  world. 

A  touching  token  of  Wagner's  tender  regard  for 
the  faithful  animals  he  loved  so  well  lies  but  a  few 
feet  from  his  grave.  A  small  slab  of  marble  stands 
upon  a  green  mound  where  lies  buried  his  dog, 
Mark.  Upon  the  slab  are  written  these  words  : 
4  Here  lies  in  peace  Wahnfried's  faithful  watcher 
and  friend,  the  good  and  beautiful  Mark '  (der  gute, 
schone  Mark). 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  composer  was  seized 
with  his  death  agony,  he  was  engaged  upon  a  work 
relating  to  a  legend  of  the  Buddhists,  in  which  the 
glorification  of  women  was  the  chief  motive.  He 
had  always  had  a  great  respect  for,  and  trust  in, 

.womenkind  ;  and  he  found  his  ideal  of  all  a  woman 
should  be  in  his  wife  Cosima.  He  once  wrote 
4  Women  are  the  music  of  life';  and  he  also  said, 
*  In  the  hearts  of  women  it  has  always  gone  well 
with  my  art.' 

At  Wagner's  death  the  King  of  Bavaria  under- 
took to  educate  his  son  Siegfried. 
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When  the  next  performance  of  *  Parsifal '  took 
place  at  Bayreuth,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play 
Wagner's  children  thanked  the  assembled  actors 
and  actresses,  in  the  name  of  their  dead  father,  for 
the  way  in  which  they  had  laboured  to  produce  his 
last  work  as  he  himself  would  have  wished  it  to  be 
presented.  Siegfried,  who  was  then  thirteen  years 
old,  said  a  few  words  to  the  artistes  personally,  and  he 
and  his  little  sister  shook  hands  with  them  all. 

No  written  life  of  Wagner  can  give  the  reader 
a  true  conception  of  the  man.  To  know  him 
perfectly  one  must  study  his  art  and  listen  to  the 
strains  of  his  marvellous  music.  The  spirit  of  the 
master  lives  in  his  works,  and  is  immortal. 
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